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before achieved in peacetime. Among Ministers, too, some- 
thing new has been created ; in their quarterly meetings 
the five Ministers of Defence have learnt to see their 
problems as a whole, even though they can solve them only 
piecemeal. Perhaps the biggest single piece of successful 
staff work has been the large and detailed study of military 
and industrial needs submitted to the United States three 
months ago. 

All this is admirable, indeed remarkable ; but it must not 
be misrepresented or misunderstood either in America or in 
Europe. There has been cooperation and close association 
beyond the measure normally considered possib’e in peace- 
time. But there is no integration in the proper sense of the 
word ; the authority over national defence policies and armed 
forces still lies with individual governments. There is no 
real co-ordination of armaments production, in the sense of 
a distribution of vital tasks among all the industries of the 
Brussels Pact countries. Defence budgets are still drawn up 
separately and bear little direct relation to one another. 
Standardisation of arms and equipment is in its infancy ; 
joint training is only just beginning. Purchases of military 
goods between the five governments are restricted by their 
payments difficulties. In fact, it cannot yet be said that any 
one government saves much, either in manpower or in 
money, through its membership of Western Union. 


* 


To many Americans this will seem disappointing ; the 
revolution in their own foreign policy has been so quick and 
resolute that they expect a similar change in European habits 
of mind and action. Until western Europe has constructed 
at least a framework of unity, many Americans suspect that 
their military and financial aid will be dispersed and wasted 
in a tangle of out-of-date national defence systems. Yet 
there are perfectly good reasons why progress towards unity 
in defence has not gone further. Outstanding amorg them 
is the fact—publicly admitted by Lord Montgomery—that 
the Western Union forces alone could not have prevented the 
countries between the Rhine and the Channel from being 
overrun by the Red Army at any time during the period that 
the Atlantic Pact has been under debate. The Brussels Pact 
has to a certain degree been a bluff. There could be no real 
faith in the possibility of carrying out the task the defence 
chiefs had set themselves until the certainty and extent of 
American support were known. Even standardisation of 
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weapons—the strongest link—could not make much 
until it was clear what the American role would be. 

These doubts have certainly been felt in this 
The Continental countries—France, Belgium, 
Luxemburg—have been insisting that a promise of rescy 
from successful Russian invasion was not enough ; they asked 
to be guaranteed and protected against it. For them the whole 
of defence policy is to stop the invader at or beyond th 
frontier. But British defence policy can never see things 
through wholly Continental eyes—and for two gocd reasons, 
In the first place, the war would not be over for Britain— 
as it virtually would be for the others—even if the invader 
reached the North Sea and the Channel. British policy mug 
think of what would happen thereafter and keep som 
resources in hand ; in the light of 1940 it is clear that the 
ultimate interests of all are served thereby. And in the 
second place, the British strategic outlook is not confined t 
Europe, even when the British Isles themselves are included 
with the Continent. There are British commitments in other 
continents and on the lines of communication to them, 
which must always have high priority in any allocation of 
manpower and military resources. Nor are these extra 
European commitments undertaken purely in the selfish 
interests of British imperialism. They form integral parts 
of a world pattern, and American world strategy would look 
pretty silly if it could not rely on British strength in the 
Middle East and in South-East Asia—indeed, in the whol 
Indian Ocean area. British participation in Western Union 
defence planning is wholly sincere ; but it can never embrace 
the whole of British defence policy. 

The French are aware of these divided loyalties in British 
defence policy. Unfortunately, it would be an exaggeration 
to say that they also fully understand or accept the reason 
for them. Coupled with the traditional French belief that 
Britain is soft about conscription, they make for a certain 
degree of distrust and criticism of the British in that role of 
leaders of Western Union into which the war and its after- 
math have thrust them. In short, the nation to which westem 
Europe has looked as the main source of initiative, of 
weapons, and of industrial power has been increasingly 
regarded as standing with one foot in Europe and another 
firmly planted outside it. 

There is one conclusion, therefore, which the American 
Chiefs of Staff are bound to take back with them to Washing- 
ton. It is that five out of their ten European partners have 
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done—all things considered—a good job of study, thinking 

organisation ; but that the job falls far short of what 
is required for the sure defence of western Europe. They 
may well come also to the conclusion that the effort towards 
economic recovery and the desire to keep defence expendi- 
ture within present limits will prevent their partners in the 
Atlantic Pact from building up adequate forces and reserves 
until five years have passed. By that is meant forces and 
reserves adequate to hold a line across Europe from Narvik 
to Naples without far more American troops and aircraft 
than Congress is ever likely to approve for peacetime use in 
Europe. They may also carry away the conclusion that the 
political and military role of the Americans in the Atlantic 
Pact organisation will have to be far bigger than opinion in 
the United States has yet grasped. For that integration of 
forces and resources which they desire will not be achieved 
save under steady pressure from the most powerful and 
wealthiest partner in the pact. That is the lesson of the 
Brussels Pact ; and what is true of five Governments will 
certainly prove true of ten. 

Another conclusion which would seem to emerge is that 
the degree of American leadership and initiative that is 
needed varies considerably from arm to arm, and that it 
varies in inverse proportion to the role that Britain can play. 
In the air integration perhaps has gone, and certainly can 
go, furthest. The greatest part of the British air effort in 
any future war would necessarily be in western Europe, 
which cannot be treated as more than one unit for air war- 
fare. A far-reaching degree of integration and standardisa- 


tion should follow easily, and though American material 
help may be welcome, there is relatively little need for any 
American responsibility for strategic co-ordination. In naval 
matters, again, British leadership is obvious and self-confident, 
and there are few if any divergences of strategic outlook 
among the countries. 

It is in land forces that the main difficulty arises. There 
the needs are greatest and the deficiencies most glaring. 
And there also the nations, especially the British and the 
French, tend to have differing conceptions, both of the 
preparations that should be made in peacetime and of the 
use that should be made of land forces in wartime. Britain 
is ready to play its part in building up the land contingent 
of Uniforce—and that is a revolution in traditional British 
policy fully as sudden and drastic as has occurred in America 
—but Britain cannot play the leading role, and its contribu- 
tion on land must differ in character from that of the Con- 
tinental countries. The British role on land in any future 
war would be much more akin to the American than to the 
French. Western Union cannot be strong on land until 
the French army has been fully reconstituted. 

To emphasise these facts is perhaps to disturb the sim- 
plicity of the conception of a Western Union that would be 
completely monolithic in defence matters, But it is not to 
cast any doubt upon the possibility of achieving a far firmer 
and more effective alliance than the world has seen before. 
If their approach is as flexible as it is sympathetic, the 
American Chiefs of Staff will find in Europe the reliable 
partnership they desire. 


Black and White in Africa 


N his speech in the debate on the colonial estimates, the 

Secretary of State for the Colonies made no reference 
to the stormy ending of his recent visit to East and Central 
Africa, when the settlers of Northern Rhodesia rose in 
protest against his statement that, in accordance with the 
guarantees made by the British Government to Africans, 
permanent white settlement in Northern Rhodesia needed 
to be controlled and that there could only be a degree of 
European development. Even though a Conservative back- 
bencher raised the subject of white settlement at length and 
expressly asked for a statement that would reassure settlers 
about their future, the Government reply to the debate com- 
pletely ignored it. It was only in a brief debate on Africa 
on the eve of the adjournment of Parliament that the Secre- 
tary of State spoke of the Government’s policy towards white 
settlement, and then only to repeat what has virtually become 
aformula calculated to hurt no one’s feelings. 


It was said, doubtless with some exaggeration, that after 
Mr Creech Jones’s statements in Rhodesia European feel- 
ings on the racial question were more tense than they had 
ever been. It is not surprising, therefore, that since his 
return, in parliamentary questions, in an interview with East 
Africa and Rhodesia, a London weekly, and finally in his 
speech last week in the House of Commons, he has attempted 
to placate European opinion in East and Central Africa 
without going to the other extreme and angering the all-too- 
Suspicious Africans. Hence the formula: European settle- 
ment will play in the future, as it has in the past, a great part 
- development of East and Central Africa, and there is 
' feason why European interests should conflict with 
a interests, which it is the duty of His Majesty’s 

cmment to safeguard. It is interesting to note that _ 
tive Party’s statement on imperial policy contains 
“” equally guarded pronouncement! 


” 


The Conservative Party sees every reason for encouraging 
further white settlhement in those colonies which are 
climatically suitable, provided that this can be done without 
prejudice to the rights of native peoples. 


Perhaps the most significant thing about the formula is 
that the phrase European settlement or European interests is 
now placed first in it and the safeguarding of native rights and 
interests second. The wheel has certainly turned full circle. 
In 1923, the Government asserted in a White Paper the 
doctrine of the “paramountcy of native interests” and 
declared that in the event of any conflict between African 
and European interests, African interests must prevail. In 
1931, this doctrine was watered down considerably by a 
committee of the House of Commons, which stated that 


The committee consider that the matter may be summed 
up briefly by saying that the doctrine of paramountcy means 
no more than that the interests of the overwhelming majority 
of the indigenous population should not be subordinate to 
those of any minority belonging to another race. 


In the present decade, partnership between the races has 
been substituted for paramountcy. In 1945, it was stated that 
the Government could not adopt a policy of subordinating 
the interests of either community to those of the other, and 
this declaration of partnership was officially reaffirmed to 
Africans in Northern Rhodesia Jast August. 


The change in emphasis since 1923 is at least partly due 
to psychological changes in the two races during this period. 
Then the Africans felt themselves to be permanently 
underdogs—in particular, they were worried about the 
alienation of land. Today, Africans in all the British terri- 
tories have progressed politically to a point undreamed of in 
1923. That they should have seats in the Legislative Coun- 
cils of such strongholds of European settlement as Kenya 
and Northern Rhodesia would, in 1923, have been dis- 
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missed as a sentimentalist’s day dream. Yet there they are, 
and there may soon be more of them ; and they have arrived 
on a spring tide of African nationalism. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that the European now feels himself to 
be the underdog, but he is no longer sure that he can remain 
top dog for as long as he would like to. 


In this hostile, resentful atmosphere the report of the 
Trusteeship Council’s mission to Tanganyika, with its 
opposition to further European settlement in the territory 
and its support of the African viewpoint in any controversial 
issue, came like a thunderbolt. Here was a new champion 
of African interests, one, moreover, that had to be dealt with 
in the wide sphere of international politics. Mr Creech 
Jones’s unlucky statement, coming as it did just after the 
publication of the report on Tanganyika, had a more violent 
effect than it might otherwise have done. As it is, not only 
did he have to explain away his own utterances, but later 
had to defend white settlement in his reply to the Trustee- 
ship Council, a most unusual action for a Labour Secretary 


of State. 
* 


Mr Creech Jones’s declarations since his return home from 
Africa have reduced the tension among the Europeans for 
the time being. But can anything be done to allay the bitter 
inter-racial feelings that were at the bottom of their outburst? 
That partnership of European and African is the only basis 
on which Africa can progress is none the less true for being 
a truism. The trouble is that so many people on both sides 
do not want to be partners. It is easy for people in Great 
Britain, which has no racial question within its own borders, 
to be exasperated by the colour bar raised by so many 
settlers in East and Central Africa. It is easy for them to 
be exasperated by the absurd suspicions of the Africans and 
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their readiness to listen to and act upon the advice of the 
extremists of their own race. But a contemptuous attitude 
of “Knock their silly heads together and let them get og 
with it” is not good enough if a real improvement in racig) 
relations is to be made. 


One practical step that might be taken concerns the land 
What annoyed the Europeans in Tanganyika about the 
Trusteeship Council’s report was that in the territory there 
are many acres of land, not occupied by Africans, which are 
lying unproductive because white settlers are not allowed in 
or only granted a ridiculously short lease. Is it not time 
that some more positive policy regarding land settlement 
was undertaken ? If the Government considers that the 
needs of the African for land are so great that further 
European settlement cannot be allowed, let it say so. But 
let it abandon half measures, paying lip service to the need 
for European settlement and then discouraging it in practice, 
Let it, moreover, pursue with redoubled vigour a policy of 
improving the Africans’ use of the land. In Kenya, this 
policy, after many setbacks, at last shows signs of some 
success. A speech made by the Governor a few weeks ago 
struck a note of optimism in this respect, which was in 
welcome contrast to his gloomy warnings of the future of 
Africa’s soil in the recent past. 

In the native land units an intensive campaign has been 
gathering momentum for years now, and is really producing 
results of very great value and importance. . . . That is not 
to say that the problem is solved, or that the soil is safe, 
but it is to say that the African people in very large numbers 
have paid attention to the advice and exhortation of their 
Officers, and, if a little slowly at first, really have in a most 
remarkable way begun to hearken and to act for themselves. 

It will be a race against time, for the African population is 
increasing fast, but if the policy succeeds, there ought to 
be enough land for everyone, and the worst cause of racial 
conflict, land hunger, would be removed. 

In the same speech, however, Sir Philip Mitchell referred 
to a proposed Agriculture Bill, which is designed t 
strengthen measures already in force for land conservation 
in both European and African areas, and declared that it 
was not surprising, “this being Kenya,” that agitation was 
afoot to strangle it at birth because it aimed, so it was 
alleged, at ruining white settlement. “This being 
Kenya . . .” What volumes were spoken in those three 
exasperated words. There are European settlers and 
European members of the Legislative Council who ae 
genuinely trying to work out a modus vivendi with th 
African on the basis of partnership. But too often theit 
attempts are foiled by the actions and reactions of others, 
who dub them pro-native. Let the Legislative Council 
with its European majority, pass a Registration of Persons 
Ordinance, which has to be carried out by fingerprints be- 
cause of the impossibility of registering the Indian and 
African population in any other way, and the Europea 
malcontents immediately protest that it should not & 
applied to the European population. Europeans should be 
registered by passports ; only the coloured population should 
have their fingerprints taken. 


It is against this sort of attitude—and the attitude of th 
African mischief-makers is no better—that attempts to 
down inter-racial tension have to be made. It is 
wonder that the Secretary of State wraps his statements Up 
in ambiguities, or else reduces them to a harmless f 
since any arrangement of words is likely to be misco! 

Yet it may well be that some plain speaking might ce# 
the air. The African should be made to realise, quit 
plainly, that the British Government is not going to be# 
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to a policy of restrictive European settlement simply 
in order to appease African opinion. The real reason for 
restricting it is demonstrable proof that there is not enough 
land for the Africans. There is little cause for alarm that 
plain speaking to this effect will cause resentment; every 
sensible African knows very well that his bread is buttered 

ith European capital. 

pone on the other hand, need to have it made 
equally clearly to them that a white dominion in East and 
Central Africa is out of the question. The aspirations in 
this direction which are sometimes voiced are probably 
bred of insecurity. If the British Government is unequivocal 
about European settlement, the idea will possibly fade of 
its own. An equally definite statement will be necessary, 
when the time comes, about the federation proposals for the 
two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. Here again the idea may well 
be abandoned on its own, for it is now known that the federa- 


Arabs, Oil 


R BEVIN’S Middle Eastern diplomats have finished 
their talks, and have invited comment by issuing a 
communiqué upon them. This says no more than that they 
exchanged information and explored avenues. But it is 
obvious that the whole team benefited by a chance to hear 
views exchanged between men stationed in two sealed areas— 
in Israel on the one hand, and in the Arab States on the other. 
(Only those who have lately been in the Middle East can be 
aware of the height of the barrier that still divides the one 
from the other, or of the range of misinformation that pre- 
vails about the former in 
the latter.) It can also be 
taken for granted that the 
conference discussed the 
principal day - to - day 
problems that have been 
exercising its members for 
many months: how to 
ptess two intransigent 
Semitic peoples towards a 
final frontier settlement in 
Palestine ; whether and 
when it is politic for the 
West to play the role of a 
ex machina in settling 
the Arab refugees ; how 
far Israel, which must for 
years live in overcrowded 
conditions, in uncomfort- 
able austerity, and in 
considerable dependence 
upon American gifts and 
can be relied upon to accept such medicine and 
(0 Maintain its present anti-red complexion. There 
ae no simple solutions to any of these questions. Some 
aNswers vary from country to country; some 
On factors far outside Britain’s control. But the 
ting diplomats also talked with their service and 
financial advisers, who, looking ahead, are in a position to 
grasp the hard fact that is going to affect the whole Middle 
; area over the next ten years. That fact is the 
mmense foreseeable increase in its output of oil. 

The ‘salient figures are in the table. At a conservative 
‘stimate, they spell not only western Europe’s whole oil 
rere but also a yield of some $6 billion over the next 

years, in oil company royalties and local expenditure, 


Country 


Or OvuTPUT AND PLANNED OUTPUT 
(Million Tons) 
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tion proposed at the Victoria Falls conference last February 
was by no means entirely to the liking even of the Northern 
Rhodesian European representatives. Finally, the British 
Government should make a much more definite stand against 
the colour bar, particularly the economic colour bar such 
as exists in the Northern Rhodesian copper mines. How 
can any African believe that the white man is sincere about 
the partnership of the two races when he is not allowed to 
do the same jobs as the European worker ? The European 
must learn that he cannot fight history. Politically and 
economically, the Africans are advancing ; they cannot be 
treated for ever as a source of cheap labour. 

There is a long legacy of bitterness in East and Central 
Africa, and it is no use pretending that it will be easy to 
dispel it. But honesty and forthrightness may achieve what 
innumerable diplomatic statements and carefully worded 
phrases have so far failed to do. 


and Dollars 


accruing to the Middle Eastern states. It is to be hoped 
that these figures have properly influenced the planners’ views 
on two important topics. The first is defence. Who is to 
protect this rich asset against aggression ? The second is 
finance. Is not an area that is to draw royalties on such a 
scale in a position to help itself without financial aid from the 
West ? Or is there validity in the contention that such aid 
is its due because the West, profiting by its technical back- 
wardness, is pillaging its only valuable raw material—is 
taking the cream and leaving it the skim ? 

So far as defence of the 
oil fields is concerned, the 
Anglo - American lessees 
are far mote perturbed 
than are their local land- 
lords, who hope to be at 
once oil - magnates and 
neutral. They prefer not 
to think the unpleasant 
thought that these two 
states of grace are likely 
to be incompatible. Some 
of them, notably Egypt, 
are increasing their arma- 
ment expenditure, but 
with local quarrels in mind 
rather than any thought of 
defending their assets in 
the event of a world war. 
Anglo - American minds 
are less ready to leave the 
future in the lap of Allah. 

According to the present thinking of Anglo-American 
military minds, there is one line only along which the Middle 
Eastern oil wells can be defended. That line lies along what 
has been christened “the roof”—the mountain frontiers 
of Greece, Turkey and Iran. If the roof collapses, the wells 
can be destroyed beyond repair, and no amount of recovering 
them from back-line bases in Kenya can restore them to 
their present worth to lessor or to lessee. Anglo-American 
military aid has already been accepted by Greece and 
Turkey; it is less acceptable to the Iranians. They, having 
successfully rebuffed an ill-planned Russian encroachment 
in 1946-47, are somewhat over-confident of their ability to 
balance on the tight rope of neutrality and—if need be—to 
parry a second thrust. The Turks and the Greeks, by con- 
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trast, feel that the aid they are getting is not enough. Despite 
the modern armaments with which they are being presented, 
their line, they say, would not hold unless strong contingents 
of their western allies were close at hand to help them on 
D+1 day. The conclusion that western military planners 
draw from a survey of these weaknesses is that, if the “ roof ” 
is to hold, a permanent western base or bases must be 
maintained fairly close beneath it. The Canal Zone of 
Egypt is the only possible choice for such a base. Neither 
British footholds in Cyrenaica, Jordan and Cyprus, nor 
leased American airfields in Saudi Arabia are worth main- 
taining without that central mainstay. From the standpoint 
of supply, there is no substitute for the splendid ports, the 
inexhaustible fresh water and the adequate fund of local 
labour that Egypt alone can offer. 

Yet here there arises a paradox. Though the peoples of 
the “roof” would like to see a stronger western base in 
Egypt—and would prefer it to be Anglo-American rather 
than British—the Egyptian public wants no such thing. No 
amount of telling will convince them that the British who 
are on the Canal in 1949 are fully occupied with grave con- 
cerns to the north, and 
are not wanting to pull 
strings in Cairo politics. 
It remains to be seen 
whether, under a recent 
decision by the King to 
try to hold free elections 
this autumn, there will 
come into being an Egyp- 
tion government’ with 
enough popular backing 
to tell its people a few 
home truths about their 
weakness in defence and 
their need for allies. Pend- 
ing the day of revelation, 
the western defenders of 
the “ roof ” cannot please 
everybody in the Middle 
East, and must jettison 
someone’s good graces. 
If the choice lies between 
adequate military prepa- 
rations at “roof” level, 
and pleasing the Egyptian crowd, one glance at the oil figures 
set Out on the previous page shows which way it must fall. 
The point on which policy decisions have to be taken is not 
whether to maintain British military strength in the Middle 
East, but how the burden in money and manpower can 
most fairly be shared with the interested western Powers. 

It has for some time been axiomatic that mere military 
protection of the oil area is not enough to ensure its 
tranquillity. There is acceptance, both in Britain and the 
United States, of the view that the west must furnish 
financial and technical help if it is to forestall psychological 
upheavals in the area, and to narrow by evolutionary, as 
opposed to revolutionary, means the gap between its few 
rich and its many poor. They have described their plans 
sometimes as pure philanthropy, sometimes as schemes to 
redress the unbalance between the dollar area and the rest 
of the world, sometimes as “ development of the purchasing 
power of backward areas,” and sometimes—more frankly— 
as a way to stop the spread of Communism. All entail much 
the same arrangements for supplying loans, fostering private 
capital investment and lending advisers and technicians. 
Experience in these fields already gained in the Middle East 
cries aloud that if such schemes are to come to fruition, each 
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must also make provision for a board of management tha jy 
unmoved by the ups and down of local politics. 

The British taxpayer, groaning under his many 
and the American Congressman, snowed under with i 
letters from every continent, are to be excused if, on examip. 
ing the table on the previous page, they express the view 
that an area that is about to receive so many dividends 
not to need a high priority on the west’s list of disburse. 
ments. But a moment’s scrutiny of the figures reveals that, 
though the wealth to come is immense, the incidence of its 
distribution is very uneven. Considerably more than half 
of it will fall to kingdoms and sheikhdoms of a feudal type 
that have till now known only a date-and-camel , 
The Sheikh of Koweit, in particular, will have far more 
money than he knows how to spend. Iran and Iraq will 
greatly benefit in a few years’ time. But only minor sums 
arising out of employment on pipe lines and refineries wil] 
fall to the lot of Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Israel. Even 
Egypt’s share is small compared to the needs of its ever 
multiplying population. It would be logical if an impecuni- 
ous Arab state were to borrow from a rich neighbour ; but 
a combination of local in- 
dividualisms, of mistrust 
born of old feuds, and of 
the Islamic distaste for 
lending upon usury wil 
preclude this. Most 
sheikhs would rather 
leave their dollars lying 
in some bank safe in 
New York. It follows 
therefore that certain 
states—those most weak- 
ened by inflation and war 
—will want outside aid, _ 

The sources to which 
they can turn are several. 
Ideally, the best is the 
International Bank, ia 
ou Gaia which they _ participate 
and which their statesmen 
can therefore present t 
their over-suspicious pub- 
lics as a servant and not 
a master. But such i 
their touchy and xenophobic pride that they are prov- 
ing unwilling to fulfil the only terms on which th 
Bank will lend to anyone—namely, acceptance of close 
scrutiny of the borrower’s capacity to do what he says he will 
do with the money. Only Israel, Turkey and—perhaps— 
Egypt are sufficiently adult to accept these terms without 
feeling that they constitute a return of foreign dominance. 
Yet some of the other sources available carry an even more 
direct smack of foreign management. One such is the 
American Export-Import Bank. Another is the Americal 
private investor who is, if a Bill now before Congress 
goes through, to be fortified with a state guarantee when he 
invests in “ productive ” foreign enterprises. The third= 
one in whose inexhaustible means the Middle East still bas 
a touching if misplaced belief—is London, whether the Gity 
or the Treasury. Some moneys will also, if Congress pays 
become available for the execution of President Truman's 
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backward areas ”—assistance which is to be i 

partly by the United States directly but partly through the 
organs of the United Nations. But this last sum will be 
small ; the total asked of Congress for the first year and fot 
the whole world was only $45 million—that is, less tha 
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half the sum ($100 million) lent this year by the Export- 
{mport Bank to Israel alone. In a word, the potential lenders 
to the poorer countries of the Middle East are either 
impecunious or else feel ungenerous. They are free with 
their money only in the case of Turkey, Greece, the Jordan 
and Israel. And if an explanation of this phenomenon is 
needed it can be found on the doorstep of the local Govern- 
ments. Who wants to lend to countries that cannot even 
collect enough. revenue to cover routine expenditure ? 
* 

The data which face the Anglo-American planners include, 
therefore, considerations of military necessity, of limited 
manpower for foreign service, and of limited funds for in- 
vestments. They also include local mistrust of western 
motives as well as—in certain areas—the problem of local 
administrative inefficiency. The western combine must cut 
its coat according to the cloth available. It must single out 
the areas in which its expenditure of men, money and advice 
will bring it foreseeable returns. Clearly the first priority 
is the roof. Requests for aid from Greece, Turkey and Iran 


The Future 


— the many issues that will have to be decided 
by the Committee appointed to advise on the renewal 
of the charter of the British Broadcasting Corporation—of 
which Lord Beveridge has succeeded Lord Radcliffe as 
Chairman—is what is to be done about the future organisa- 
tion and contro! of television in this country. Should it be 
left as a department of the BBC or given some independent 
organisation, and if the latter, what form of organisation 
would be most appropriate ? It is safe to say that no knottier 
problems will come before the Committee. Sound broad- 
casting is barely a generation old, and may have many tech- 
nical changes ahead of it. But it is already sufficiently 
mature for its place in the social, political and artistic life 
of the nation to be reasonably firmly assessed. But the 
future of television is still a series of question marks, to 
which no one can be sure of knowing the answers. 


The provision of a nation-wide television service raises a 
number of different sorts of problems. Not the least of 
these are technical. The basic technical difference, at 
Present, between sound broadcasting and television (audio 
and video as they are sometimes called in America) is that 
television is transmitted on wave lengths so short that the 
tange of a transmitter is virtually limited to the horizon. To 
cover the whole country, many more transmitters would be 
needed than for sound broadcasting, and they could not be 
linked up (as sound radio stations are) by the ordinary tele- 
phone circuit but would require an expensive co-axial cable. 
The difference in wave-lengths may not last indefinitely, as 
there are some technical experts who believe that sound 
broadcasting will be driven, in search of fidelity of repro- 

and freedom from interference, down to much 
waves than are in use today. For the present, 
r, television has to use an entirely different waveband. 


These technical facts, coupled with the greater elaboration 
we apparatus, mean that the provision of a television 
*rvice for the whole country, or even for any substantial 
Patt of it, would be a very costly process. Moreover, in the 
id is the possibility of colour television. Two of 
F ican broadcasting chains have colour processes (of 
eat different technical characters) which are believed to 
. almost ready for commercial exploitation. This, again, 
duld add to the technical costs. 
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merit more serious consideration than those from any other 
state. Second comes Egypt. It is politically more soundly 
based, and is more locally influential than any other state 
in the area. And it holds a vital central position in the only 
possible system for the defence of the oilfields against aggres- 
sion. What of the rest ? Britain will clearly continue to 
help its old ally Jordan in a small way. American Jewry, 
and probably also other foreign investors, will continue to 
help Israel. But Lebanon, Syria and Iraq, now all hoping 
for western aid on their own terms, must surely be told that 
their chances are small unless they show some earnest of 
ability to tax themselves and to administer their internal 
affairs, The western taxpayers’ money must be spent where 
it will repay the investor most and where the invitation to 
it is warmest. In Greece and Turkey both conditions exist. 
In Egypt after the elections, in Iran under the growing 
influence of the Shah, they may also come into being. 
Provided the roof holds, the rest holds. And there will 
be time to leave Iraq, Syria and Lebanon first to prove that 
they are worth giving a helping hand. 


of Television 


Another whole range of problems raised by television 
relates to the programmes that are to be sent out, and some 
of those who look at television regularly are of the opinion 
that these problems are much further from solution than the 
purely technical ones. Some sorts of programmes are 
“naturals ” for television and create no very great difficulty 
—sports commentaries and the televising of processions and 
public spectacles are examples. Other sorts of programmes 
—plays for example—gain greatly from the addition of 
vision, but only at the cost of being much more difficult 
and expensive to mount: the actors have to be costumed 
and word-perfect and their movements need careful rehears- 
ing to conform to the limits of the camera. But many other 
sorts of programmes gain little or nothing from the 
addition of vision—most forms of music, for example, or 
the average talk (where, again, the question of learning by 
heart .arises)—and others again may be spoilt if there has to 
be a continuous visual accompaniment. There is no point, 
for example, in giving a picture of a news bulletin being 
read. If the announcer has to learn his script, some time is 
immediately lost. And if some form of illustration, be it only 
maps or diagrams, has to be prepared, there is still more 
delay. Clearly, the range of items in which vision adds 
something worth having to the sound is restricted, and within 
that range the costs of mounting programmes must be heavy. 


* 


Both these sets of problems—the technical and those relat- 
ing to the programmes—combine in the economic problem of 
television. How can it be made to pay ? It costs very much 
more than radio to provide, and yet it is difficult to believe 
that the demand for it—in terms of viewer-hours—will ever 
be as large. The whole population cannot be reached; there 
is difficulty—not, indeed, in providing interesting pro- 
grammes but in providing enough interesting programmes ; 
and television, unlike radio, requires the whole attention of 
the viewer. With demand in all probability smaller and with 
the costs of supply certainly much higher, an economic prob- 
lem is created, whether the finance of broadcasting comes 
from licence fees or from advertisers. This, incidentally, is 
a point that is usually overlooked by those who bemoan 
the slow progress of television in this country. There must 
be a limit somewhere to the funds that can be diverted out 
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ef the moncy that sound listeners have paid for the purpose 
of providing sound broadcasting. 

The immediate issue concerning television that has to be 
settled in this country is who should control it. Hitherto, 
most people, if they have thought about the matter at all, 
have thought it natural that it should be left to the BBC. 
But voices are not lacking to urge that television should be 
released from this “ dependence” on the ground that tele- 
vision is technically an entirely separate service, using sepat- 
ate channels, and artistically that it is only likely to suffer 
from the dominance of Broadcasting House. 

The Beveridge Committee, in deciding upon this argu- 
ment, will have to make up its mind to what extent the 
present “separateness” of radio and television can be 
expected to continue in the long run. From the technical 
point of view, as already mentioned, some authorities think 
that audio and video will tend to move together. Sound 
broadcasting, thirty years hence, may be put out by a larger 
number of shorter-range stations using ultra-short wave- 
lengths; and this might happen even if there were no tele- 
vision, The two will also tend to grow together for pro- 
gramme réasons. It is difficult to believe that, after the attrac- 
tion of novelty has worn off, there will be a sufficient differ- 
ence of appeal between sound-and-vision and sound alone to 
justify the permanent existence of a whole separate pro- 
gramme—let alone a whole second system of programmes. 
The American system, whereby not merely each programme 
as a whole competes with every other, but each separate item 
in a programme competes for the attention of the public with 
every other item, inevitably puts a premium on whatever is 
most spectacular and novel. So long as television has any 
advantage in appeal, in any sort of programme, every adver- 
tiser will want to have that sort of television programme— 
particularly since the “ commercial” (that is, the advertis- 
ing sales-talk) is one of the things that apparently gains 
greatly in effectiveness by being visual. This undoubtedly 
accounts, at least in part, for the present boom in American 
television ; it is not so much a perversion as an exaggeration 
of the popular demand. 

* 


Even so, there are signs of doubts among the American 
broadcasting corporations about the extent to which tele- 
vision can be a complete and completely separate service. 
Even the enthusiasts do not expect television to operate for 
nearly as many hours a day as radio; and experiments are 
being made with “ simulcasts ”—that is, programmes that are 
equally intelligible with and without vision. In Great Britain 
it is at least possible that sight and sound will tend to be 
wmalgamated, and that vision will be used only where (like 
music in a sound programme) it adds something to the 
general effect, without any straining to use it the whole time 
simply because it is technically possible. 


This conclusion requires, however, one monitory footnote. 
Television, as has been said, is very expensive. A consoli- 
dated sight-plus-sound service, covering the whole country 
(especially if the sound side of it also is transferred to short- 
wave stations), would need more money than could be raised 
from 12 million licence-holders even at {2 a licence. Some 
people draw from this the conclusion that the advertiser 
must be allowed to play some part, even if it is a much 
smaller part than he plays in American broadcasting. The 
great majority of British opinion would reject this view and 
would be right to do so ; but it ought to be put upon notice 
that it may have to face the dilemma of either hobbling 
the development of British broadcasting for lack of money 
jor else persuading the British listener to revise sharply up- 
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wards his idea of the proper amount to pay for a licence 
(which even at {2 a year is less than 14d. a day). 


* 


There is another industry, besides sound broadcasting, 
that is affected by the rise of television. The movies ap 
watching television with an apprehensive eye. Clearly, i 
television can provide programmes as attractive as the film, 
then the cinemas will be emptied of all except those why 
want to come in out of the rain or hold hands in the dark 
On the other hand, films could be an even greater boo 
to the television programme maker than gramophom 
records are to his radio colleague. Many innocey 
members of the public are inclined to jump to th 
conclusion that they will be able to see all the latest film 
in their own homes and that the film producers will be abk 
to make good in television, three and four-fold, any audience 
that they lose in their own cinemas. A marriage betwee 
the film studio and the television station, if not exactly ma& 
in heaven would seem at first sight quite possible to arrange 


Unfortunately, any such marriage would raise the usud 
questions, not merely of who is to be the boss of the menage. 
but of how it is to be financed. Not every film is a million. 
dollar epic ; but films (as the British film industry knows too 
well) are expensive things to make. A first class film js 
certainly not dear at £1,000 per minute of showing time and 
the rock bottom cost for films of a quality that people wil 
look at is probably not lower than about £300 per minute. 
The finances of the film industry are based on the fact that 
a sizeable slice of the population can be persuaded to pay 
prices of admission that range from about one-tenth of a 
penny to one penny per minute of showing time to see it 
films. If the same films were shown on television, it is not 
certain that the proportion of the population paving to se 
them would ever be any larger (or even perhaps as large), 
while the present television licence fee represents only abou 
two-thirds of a penny for a whole day for several persom. 
and has to cover much heavier costs than are entailed in th 
management and staffing of cinemas. 


The latent antagonism between television and the cinem 
will therefore probably continue, with the cinema providing 
dearer but technically better (or at least more expensively 
produced) entertainment, as well as warmth and darkness. 
but with television constantly nibbling at its edges. On 
particular irritant in the situation lies in the question 
whether cinemas should be allowed to project television ups 
their screens, with the added complication that, if they at 
to do so, they may have to provide their own, since tk 
broadcast images are not sufficiently defined to stand suché 
degree of magnification. It is on this issue that negotiations 
have been proceeding—or failing to proceed—for some tm 
between the BBC and the Rank Organisation. 


* 


On the main immediate issue, however, the right answet, 
at least provisionally, would seem to be to leave television 
in the same hands as sound broadcasting—with such pit 
cautions as may scem reasonable to protect it against pit 
judice. There is a strong case—much stronger than mo 
people in this country realise—for much more competitios 
in broadcasting than is possible under the present monopdl. 
But if there is to be competition, it should be between iW 
or more organisations, both or all providing sight a0 
sound, and not between one sound monopoly and anothi 
sight monopoly, which would always be a competition 4 


_unequals. The future prospect is that they will grow 


rather than grow apart. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Escape from the Yangtse 


The Amethyst’s successful dash for freedom from th* 
clutches of her gaolers has had a fine dramatic quality. It has 
been the more satisfactory because it has not only delivered 
one of His Majesty’s ships and a gallant company of British 
sailors from danger, but has also extricated British policy 
from a most awkward and humiliating situation. The face 
which had been lost by the ill-judged enterprise of four months 
ago has been recovered, The escape was rendered possible by 
the fact that the Communist élite troops which lined the north 
bank of the Yangtse in April, and so severely punished even the 
heavy cruiser London, have now gone elsewhere ; the fire of the 
batteries was, therefore, of no more than average Chinese 
efficiency. Even so, the run down the river required great 
courage and skill, and the Navy is to be congratulated on 
another exploit in its traditional manner. 


The political background to the episode is interesting as an 
example of the confusion now prevailing in China, and the 
difficulty of conducting any negotiation in present circumstances 
with the Chinese Communists. Apart from their attempt to 
coerce the captain of the Amethyst into the untrue admission 
that he started the firing, they apparently took the view that the 
Amethyst had no right to be in a Chinese river at all, regardless 
of the fact that she was sailing to Nanking by permission of the 
Chinese Government. The Communists, as rebels against this 
government, may have resented the omission of the British 
naval authorities to ask for their consent as well before passing 
their batteries ; nevertheless, they had no standing in inter- 
national law to justify interference with a voyage sanctioned by 
the internationally recognized Government. After the clash 
took place, whether it started by the deliberate act of a local 
commander or because of a misapprehension, the Communists 
had no excuse tor torcibly detaining a foreign warship unless 
they considered themselves to be at war with the foreign 
country concerned. This would have been a very double- 
edged claim, rendering them liable to warlike action in 
retaliation ; for a state of war cannot long remain merely one- 
sided, 


Colonel Kang, the political commissar of the Chinkiang 
headquarters of the ‘“‘ People’s Liberation Army,” however, 
took the line that he was a law to himself for the neighbourhood, 
and that the Amerhyst’s captain had no option but to accept his 
terms for departure. It is extremely unlikely that he carried 
on the negotiations without reference to the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party, which must be assumed to have 
approved his policy. But no body claiming to be the Govern- 
ment of China was involved, for the Chinese Communists have 
hot yet set up such a body; they have so far only regional 
administrations, subject to the central control of the party, 
but not to any formal state authority. 


Thus, even if Britain and the United States were willing to 
recognize a Communist-led Government in China, there has so 
far been no such government to recognize. It has been 
announced that a government will be set up for all Communist- 
controlled China after a People’s Conference which is to be 

hext month. In the meantime, forcign consuls are ignored 
and foreigners in China, whether private individuals or naval 
Kang have to deal as best they may with the local Colonel 


* * * 


Questions in the Air 


Bs The controversy over the giant B36 bomber in America 
Be be more brought up the question of what sort of aircraft 
Suited for defence today. The American answer will 
Y emerge from the investigation into the placing of 


orders for the B36 which begins next week; the Russian 
answer was given in speeches during the celebration of 
“aviation day ” in Moscow three weeks ago ; the British answer 
was quietly decided three years ago. Neither America nor 
Russia has yet accepted the principle of a completely indepen- 
dent air force ; as a result, the arguments in both countries 
have been far more bitter than in Britain. In America, they 
have been coloured by charges of bias and chicanery among 
the personalities involved ; in Russia, they have been marked 
by frequent purges of senior officers. 


The answer to the question depends partly on policy and 
partly on the technical development of the aircraft industry. 
If it is intended to use the air force as a means for destroying 
the civilian economy of a potential enemy, then the emphasis 
must be on long-range, strategical bombers. Ii, on the other 
hand the air force is to be used primarily for the defence of 
the metropolitan area, then the emphasis must be on fighters 
and medium-range bombers, 


Mr Stalin, who has hitherto believed in using aircraft for 
the support of the army in the field, has now changed his mind 
and has given orders for the production of long-range strategical 
bombers to be greatly increased. The inference may be either 
that he no longer trusts the Red Army to achieve victory or 
that he has swung from defensive to aggressive plans. In 
America, the advocates of the B36 claimed that it did away 
with the need for overseas bases, and it may be that Mr Stalin’s 
imagination has been fired by these American ideas, 


In Britain, the policy is to use the air force as a shield and 
a rapier rather than as a bludgeon. The technical advance of 
the British aircraft industry has been such as to make it possible 
for Britain tc build up a balanced force of jet fighters and 
medium jet bombers, which should be capable of warding off 
attack and of destroying military targets within a reasonable 
range. The production of long+range bombers is for the most 
part now regarded as a waste of precious industrial resources 
and manpower. 


It is difficult to say which of the many theories will prove to 
be the most effective in practice. But the policy of the Royal 
Air Force seems to be at worst the most flexible and at best 
the surest form of air defence, especially as General Bradley 
has made it clear that the United States regards long-range 
strategic bombing as its principal contribution to western 
defence. 


* * * 


Agricultural Crisis 


The debate on agriculture in the House of Commons last 
week produced a lively controversy on a subject from which 
acrimony is usually absent by reason of the high personal 
regard which the Minister commands. Mr Williams recently 
broadcast his sorrow that only 2,000,000 instead of 2,500,000 
acres had been sown to wheat this year, and that the target for 
coarse grain acreage had been missed by 150,000 acres. In the 
debate he argued that the expansion of livestock production, on 
which so many hopes are set, is dependent on farmers growing 
a still higher volume of feeding-stuffs and utilising their grass- 
land to better effect. Moreover, it is not just a temporary 
adjustment that is needed, but a more or less permanent change 
in farming practice. The Minister implied that as Marshall 
Aid tapered off, imports of food and feeding-stuffs might become 
even more precarious than at present. If this grim warning 
should be fulfilled, any hopes of getting a better diet, or even of 
maintaining the present unsatisfactory one, would depend on 
the exertions of British agriculture—which at present are plainly 
insufficient 


The Opposition claimed that the Minister expected too much 
too quickly of British agriculture. Farmers are certainly 
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experiencing increasing difficulty in finding enough suitable 
land for wheat production, although the possibilities for grass- 
land improvement are enormous. The low output and high 
costs of British livestock production are due in no small measure 
to the shortage of imported feeding-stuffs. This being so, the 
Opposition urged the Government to use Marshall dollars to 
buy coarse grains and thus get a quick expansion of livestock 
production. 

Unfortunately, this advice—so desirable from an agricultural 
viewpoint—bears no relation to the economic policy of the 
Government by which dollar imports are being severely pruned, 
not increased. Indeed, the only large food item on which 
dellars are now being expended is Canadian wheat; to 
increase the purchase of feeding-stuffs from North America 
would involve a cut in raw materials for industry, which would 
have immediate repercussions on the level of employment. 


* 


The Government’s agricultural policy is to set very high 
targets for production and to rely on short term financial 
incentives to achieve them. This policy does not seem to 
produce the necessary gains in agricultural production, and 
even if it did, it is not certain that it is the right one. 

Both the Government and the Opposition still seem wedded 
to the idea that by providing sufficient incentives to British 
farmers a large permanent expansion can take place in British 
agricultural production which will permanently lessen Britain’s 
dependence on the outside world, without reckoning that such 
a policy might be so costly as to exacerbate al! Britain’s 
economic difficulties and to contribute substantially to the 
persistence of a high-cost economy. The only long-term 
agricultural policy that makes economic sense is one which is 
based on a genuine faith in a return to a higher level of inter- 
national trade, that is, one that concentrates on producing 
an efficient level of cereal production, and a rebuilding of 
livestock population on a basis of imported feeding-stuffs. 
A realistic agricultural policy must therefore wait upon a bolder 
general economic policy. 


* * * 


Third versus Fourth Estate 


Last Thursday the House of Commons held the long- 
awaited debate on the report of the Royal Commission cn the 
Press. It was almost as much an anti-climax to the publication 
of the report as the report was to the fiery debate in 1946 which 
led to the setting up of the Royal Commission. Mr Herbert 
Morrison, who accepted on behalf of the Government the 
Commission’s recommendation for a Genera] Council of the 
Press, was as conciliatory as his position and his past record 
enabled him to be. He used for all it was worth the discrimina- 
tory reporting in the national papers of the report itself, 
only to be discomfited by Mr Oliver Stanley’s challenge to 
include the Daily Herald (which virtually ignored the report) 
among his strictures of misrepresentation. The course of the 
debate, in which member after member used isolated para- 
graphs of the report to support their case, as the disputants 
in an ecclesiastical schism use the Old Testament, shows that 
most of the political heat has left the subject. Just as the 
report could not put its finger clearly on the defects of the 
Press, so members of the third estate were unable to crystallise 
their discontent with the fourth. The House rose with the 
feeling that the real trouble with the Press was the vast amount 
of trashy and irrelevant material which it purveys to an 
increasingly sceptical public, rather than the diabolical 
intention of its proprietors. 

The next move, then, rests with the amorphous body known 
as the Press, which, however little its individual members may 
care for the proposition, and however little purpose they feel 
a Press Council would serve, are under something like a direct 
order from the community at large to set one up. In the words 
of Sir George Waters, late editor of The Scotsman and a 
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member of the Royal Commission, to the  Instityte ef 
Journalists : 
You may go farther and fare worse than travel with th 

Commission along a road that is still free and open, 

are you afraid of? Is it the thin end of the wedge of State 

control? How antiquated! Gevernment do not use thin 

ends of wedges now They bludgeon the victim with a ¢ 

blow or split his head with a hatchet. That may be our fa 

some day if we do net heed the Commission’s warning. 

Perhaps the Press would be able to clarify its reactions 
the idea of a Council, if it could be shown that a counci] bv 
creating a central body in the industry could confer positiy 
benefits, as well as breathing down the necks of editors. Thy 
most obvious benefit, as the Institute of Journalists pointed out, 
would be the evolution of a comprehensive contri 
pension scheme throughout the Press. At the moment certaip 
papers, notably The Financial Times, have excellent super. 
annuation schemes ; but there is no uniformity throughout the 
Press and, although journalism can never become a secur 
occupation, a Press Council] could win support by removing 
unnecessary causes of instability or hardship. But as long as ity 
coercive and admonitory aspect is stressed as against its possible 
power to benefit the industry, it will naturally be viewed with 
some suspicion. 

* * * 


The North East 


The Outline Plan for the North-Eastern Development 
Area, prepared by Sir George Pepler and Mr P. W. Macfarlane, 
rightly recognises the industrial character of a region which 
is perhaps more in need of good planning than any other pan 
of the country. This region has both the highest mortality rae 
in England and also the highest birth-rate, and the expens 
believe that its population may go on growing ten years longer 
than in England generally. Thus it is necessary both to relieve 
the serious over-crowding on Tyneside and Teesside, and 
seek means of employment for a growing population. 


NORTH EASTERN 
DEVELOPMENT 
AREA PLAN - 1948 


The region is heavily dependent on the three basic industries 
of coal, steel and shipbuilding, whose eclipse in the ‘twenlits 
and “thirties caused such widespread unemployment and misefy. 
Mining has left much land spoilt and derelict, the risk d 
subsidence handicaps building, and the working out of pits his 
brought economic ruin to many smal] and scattered village’ 
At the same time, the need to conserve and work coal reserves 
further limits the choice of sites for new settlements. 

The authors of the plan have done well with this intractable 
material. They recognise that housing must be related to the 
fixed requirements of the basic industries. ‘The amount of new 
light industry which can be attracted to the region is in thet 
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view strictly limited. For this reason they reject the idea of 
relieving Tyneside’s overcrowding through a new town some 
distance off. They also argue that employment may be in- 
sufficient for the anticipated population, and that some emigra- 
tion from the region is desirable. 

Their proposals are to build a number of new settlements 
in the immediate vicinity of Tyneside and Tees-side to relieve 
congestion. They do not believe in giving an artificial lease 
of life to the decaying mining villages. Instead, they favour, 
so far as possible, a gradual concentration of the mining popula- 
tion into larger centres where better facilities can be provided. 
Their proposals have been modified in the light of economic 
arguments advanced by the Coal Board; but in return the 
Board has been asked that the coal industry should cease to 
lay waste the surface and pollute the atmosphere. This would 
involve some additional cost to mining operations which can 
be ill-afforded ; but “this area has been ravaged to produce 
wealth for England, and it is high time that the country repaid 
something of its debt.” 

Some of the Plan’s proposals are highly contentious, par- 
ticularly over the employment prospects of the region. Its 
authors are to be congratulated, however, for the wise blend 
of social idealism and economic realism which is often missing 
in schemes of this sort. They have tried to instil some order 
into an industrial wilderness. 


x x * 


Portugal as a Partner 


Portugal has been one of the last countries to ratify its 
adherence to the Atlantic Pact. In his speech on July 25th 
before the special meeting of the Portuguese National Assembly, 
Dr Salazar, the Prime Minister, indicated that this was partly 
because Portugal had not been one of the original sponsors. 
But the rather caustic tone of Dr Salazar’s remarks showed 
that he had been under no illusions about the difficulties that 
Portugal had to face in deciding to join the pact. There had 
been, he said, two aspects to consider: first, whether the 
adherence of the United States to the pact had the effect of 
reinforcing the existing Anglo-Portuguese alliance ; secondly, 
what risks Portugal ran in joining. It was made clear that 
the deciding factor was American intervention in European 
affairs ; Portugal would never have signed a purely European 
western alliance. 


Speaking of the risks that were being run, Dr Salazar 
emphasised that it had been Portuguese policy for many 
generations to keep out of European politics. Careful thought 
had, therefore, been given to the chances of Portugal’s becom- 
ing involved in “ European family quarrels.” The conclusion 
had been that “no conflict is to be foreseen within the next 
twenty years between the signatory powers themselves, not even 
one provoked by a revived Germany.” Thus the possibiilty 
of attack from the east had been the only one to consider. 
Although, in Dr Salazar’s view, “in the present state of 
tconomic decay, moral exhaustion and internal disintegration 
of the west, Russia . . . can, if she so wills, hurl her armies . . 
to the Channel and the Pyrenees,” the danger of the collapse 
of Europe and of western civilisation was so universal that 

gal could not refuse to help avert it. Lisbon has none 
the less laid it down throughout that it could offer no military 
in peacetime to other powers. 


Portugal's support of the North Atlantic Pact has therefore 
veen Cautious and, in some ways, limited. The most publicised, 
if not the most practical, reason for this has lain nearer home 
than “European family quarrels.” Dr Salazar said emphatic- 
ally that Spain ought to be included: first, because of the 
Strategic gap created by its absence ; secondly, because it can 
contribute materially; and thirdly, because Portugal’s own 
, im an emergency could not be assessed realistic- 

ally Without taking Spanish attitudes and action into account. 
indeed, it was only after long consultations with Madrid that 
Atlantic Pact was found to be compatible at all with the 
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Portuguese-Spanish Treaty of Friendship of 1939 and its addi- 
tional Protocol completed in 1940. The Spaniards, for their 
part, now state that they would not join the Atlantic Pact if 
asked ; but it is clear that neither the terms of the pact itself 
nor Portugal’s adherence have settled the role the Iberian 
peninsula would play if war really came. 


* * * 


Noah’s Ark and the Cold War 


The mountain of Ararat has the distinction of raising its 
summit (17,160 feet) at the meeting point of the frontiers of 
Turkey, Iran and the USSR. It is also distinguished in Jewish 
and Christian tradition as the place where Noah’s Ark grounded 
when the Flood began to subside. As such it is potentially 
among the Holy Places of European and American religion, 
though it seems never to have been a resort of pilgrims 
in the Age of Faith. But in the North American con- 
tinent, among the inhabitants of what is called the “ bible 
belt,” a special affection for Noah’s Ark has developed. For 
pioneer settlers, lashed by tornadoes or washed away by the 
floods which that continent produces on a scale unknown to 
Europe, the Ark was a vivid prototype of divine aid, and in 
certain states impertinent questions about the historical validity 
of the story have been liable to cause rugged old farmers to 
reach for their shotguns, 


* 


The Second World War has now given a new interest to the 
topic, because an American airman flying over Ararat came 
back with the sensational news that he had seen what looked 
like a ship enclosed in a glacier on the mountain. The idea 
that this lofty frigidaire might have preserved from the ravages 
of time the strange craft once built by Noah on the plains of 
Iraq was enough to inspire four Amesicans to undertake an 
expedition to explore the slopes of Ararat in search of the Ark. 
Nothing could be simpler than their pious purpose, but their 
quest has already produced international complications. If 
Americans wander about on Mount Ararat, says the Soviet 
press, it can only be because they want to peep into Soviet 
frontier fortifications on 
behalf of the general 
staff of the United 
States Army—or per- 
haps prepare sites for 
firing rockets at Baku. 
And if Turkey connives 
at such peering and 
prying, it is just one 
more proof that Turkey 
is lending its territory 
as ‘a base for American 
imperialist aggression. 
The Turks themselves 
were very unwilling to 
allow the American ex- 
plorers to proceed on 
their way ; they argued 
that, if they gave such 
licence to Americans, 
they might get demands 
for permission for 
similar expeditions from their Russian neighbours. Now 
it seems that the Turkish objections have been overcome and 
that the travellers will soon begin their exciting quest. 


The case opens up a range of disturbing possibilities for 
the future. It is unlikely that any explanations will persuade 
Soviet officialdom of the innocence of American intentions in 
the matter. It is useless for the American Ambassador to call 
on Mr Vyshinsky and tell him Bible stories that he 
has never heatd before. And if such methods are to be used, 
Moscow can play at the same game. For the Soviet Union 
has its Orthodox Church, and why should not some of its 
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priests, who have proved their reliability in the Great Patriotic 
War, be sent to look for fragments of the Tables of the Law 
which Moses broke on Mount Sinai, so conveniently near the 
Suez Canal ; or for the grave of Cain, which should be some- 
where close to the installations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany ? Religious antiquarianism may easily become a branch 
of operations in the cold war. 


* * * 


Planes But Not Pilots? 


The successful first flight of the jet-propelled De Havil- 
land Comet (whose technical potentialities are discussed in a 
leading article on page 311) is generally accepted as marking a 
new stage in British civil aviation. It means that post-war 
planning and design of aircraft are at last coming to fruition. 
There is much work to do and probably three years to wait 
before BOAC operates a 500-mile-an-hour fleet of Comets— 
although De Havilland’s have an excellent record for develop- 
ing first-class machines at a reasonable speed. But machines 
are only one of the components of a successful policy for civil 
aviation and almost simultaneously with appearance of the 
Comet, the report of the Committee on Recruitment, Training 
and Licensing of Personnel for Civil Aviation has been pub- 
lished. This makes it clear that, although there is likely to be 
an adequate supply of the other categories of men concerned 
directly with flying operations and requiring special aero- 
nautical training and qualifications, a shortage of pilots is 
likely to be felt for the next few years. 


In the Committee’s opinion the RAF will not be able to 
supply sufficient prospective commercial pilots. It therefore 
suggests that arrangements should be made for RAF pilots 
to qualify for civil work while they are still in the Air Force, 
and, secondly, that there should be some form of state scholar- 
ship for training prospective commercial pilots. 

The Minister of Civil Aviation does not accept the Com- 
mittee’s estimate of the probable shortage of pilots nor with- 
out fuller investigation will he agree to the proposal to institute 
scholarships for flying training. He concurs, however, in 
various other suggestions—that the possibilities of extending 
the active flying time of pilots (which ends at the age of about 
45) should be investigated ; that aircraft engineers leaving the 
Services should be given a certificate of their experience so 
that they would be better placed in their new jobs ; and that 
the estimates of personnel required for civil aviation should 
be kept under constant scrutiny. The detailed tables in the 
Appendices reveal, incidentally, how few men actually fly in 
civil aviation. Only 251 pilots are expected to be wanted by 
all British air-lines by the end of this year and 385 by the end 
of 1957. 

* * * 


Housing on the Level 


Looking back over the first six months of this year, it 
seems possible at last to have some confidence—unless there is 
some violent economic upheaval—in the stability of the hous- 
ing programme. Except for the month of March, the number 
of permanent houses completed each month has only varied 
slightly from a norm of 16,000. This figure is rather below 
the average figure for 1948, because of the severe cut in new 
contracts which came into operation early in 1948 is only 
now becoming apparent, and it is this which accounts for the 
fall in the number of completed houses from January to June 
of houses started each month has now been rising slowly but 
rise in total output as against the first half, since the number 
© fhouses started each month has now been rising slowly but 
steadily for 18 months, while the period that they are under 
construction is said to be falling ; 101,000 permanent houses 
were completed between January and June of this year. The 
total for the year is thus likely to be above 200,000. 


*Housing Returns, Cmd. 7753 and 7754, June 30, 1949, 
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Private enterprise is also reacting to the 
reprieve given to it by Mr Bevan a year ago. During 1947 
21,000 licences were granted to private builders. In the firy 
three months of 1948, when private enterprise building was 
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almost cut out altogether, only 1,232 new licences were given, 
while for the first three months of 1949, 9,000 new licences 
were issued. With 945,000 families rehoused since 1945 in 
new, repaired and converted houses of all kinds, it will be 
interesting to see whether private enterprise will be permitted 
any further headway. Unless building costs fall quickly, local 
authorities may well begin to baulk at more expenditure on 
housing, for in the four years since the war they have put under 
construction or have completed as many houses as they built 
between 1920 and 1929—and at a far higher cost. 


* * x 


The Health Service—An Official View 


Last week, the Government issued a booklet (HMSO 64) 
intended, in its own words, 


for people at home and overseas who are interested in th 
National Health Service, how it was planned, what it has st 
out to do, and how it is operated. .. . 
The booklet fulfils this strictly defined purpose admirably, h 
is clearly written and ought to give the many foreigners who 
are interested in the health service an excellent idea of its 
Organisation and administration. 


But it should be noted that the defined purpose is to explain 
how the health service is operated, not how it operates, and 
there are far too few indications in the booklet of the health 
service’s shortcomings. There is a reason for this, of cours 
The booklet is doubtless intended to serve as a guide for some 
years, in the course of which it is presumably hoped that many 
of the shortcomings will disappear. Nevertheless, to anyone 
who knows the facts it seems downright dishonest to say that 
because of the shortage of dentists the local authority 
“ priority ” service is reserved for the special benefit of mothers 
and children who 


may get much prompter attention if they use it instead of going 
to dentists in the general dental service. 
It is quite true that the National Health Service Act expressly 
declares that mothers and children should be given priority 
through the local authority dental service ; but in practice, # 
is well known, dentists are leaving the service wholesale # 
order to go into the far more lucrative general dental practice. 


A serious omission, moreover, in the booklet is any discus 
sion of the health service’s cost. It says that the full bill for 
the service, averaged over the whole population, comes st 
at about 2s. 6d. per head per week. It then goes on to SJ 
that since a very large part of the total cost was previ 
paid in hospital charges and as private fees, the bill represen 
a redistribution of national spending and not a new staa 
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on the economy. No hint is given of the expansion of the 
service, and therefore of the increase in cost, that can be 

because it is free. Nor does the booklet touch, even 
in the most general terms, on the effects of this redistribution 
of spending, together with the redistribution brought about 
by all the other social services, on the national finances. This 


is not the way to make the public aware of the realities of the 


welfare state. 
” + * 


Japan and the Sterling Area 


The current discussions in Tokyo for the renewal of the 
trade agreement between Japan and the sterling area will find 
three of the parties concerned in general agreement on one 
point. The British, the Japanese and General MacArthur’s 
advisers recognise the impracticability of maintaining Japan as 
part of the dollar world ; and for this reason they favour a 
more elastic arrangement than the present one, which permits 
General MacArthur at the end of every six months to convert 
into dollars any sterling in excess of the amount he might 
“reasonably ” be able to spend. What makes this issue par- 
ticularly acute is the fact that, as a result of the agreement 
which has just expired, the sterling area has run up a deficit in 
trade with Japan. So, unless this insistence on dollar settlement 
is abandoned, the sterling area must reduce its purchases from 
Japan. Under the compulsion of this logic the three members 
would probably be willing to scrap the crippling clause. But 
there is a fourth voice at the discussions: Washington still 
clings adamantly to the view that Japan’s customers should 
settle deficits in dollars. 


A contraction of trade with the sterling area would be ex- 
tremely awkward for Japan in its present difficulties. The 
Japanese export drive has been hit by the recession in the 
United States, by the development of synthetic substitutes 
and by the confusion in China, a vital trading partner. If 
to these setbacks there is added the loss of sterling markets, 
then even the most stringent austerity may not save the nation 
from a dangerous crisis. 


These recent developments, however, have merely sharpened 
what has long been a fundamental dilemma. For the time 
being Japan depends entirely on the United States for many 
of its imports ; but, like so many other nations, it is faced 
with the problem of shifting its purchases away from the 
dollar world to areas where it can sell as well as buy. The 
health of the Japanese economy depends in the long run on 
cutting loose from dollar ties and on seeking closer association 
with the sterling area. 


Japanese officials are confronted today with the alarming 
necessity of straddling two worlds that are rapidly moving 
apart. It is feared in Tokyo that the divergence between the 
erling and dollar areas, which gained momentum when Sir 
Stafford Cripps announced the new gold losses, may lead in 
the end to sterling devaluation. The sterling area is at once 
4 leading customer of Japan and its keenest competitor. For 
the Japanese, devaluation of the pound would mean dwindling 
custom and strengthened competition. 


It is these fears, coupled with export troubles, which have 
led in recent weeks to Japanese agitation for a devaluation of 
the yen. The demand is likely to meet with little sympathy 
from MacArthur, if only because it is barely three months since 
a “Permanent” post-war rate was fixed for the yen. What 
can be expected, however, is a determined Japanese fight to 
use their own merchant shipping overseas and for a reduction 
in the minimum export prices required by the occupation 
authorities to prevent dumping. 


* * ® 


Varga Explains 


fe, Varga was weong in the advice he gave Stalin; he 
mits it. He has confessed to “a whole chain of errors of a 
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reformist tendency, together signifying a departure from a 
Leninist-Stalinist evaluation of modern imperialism.” How 
he could ever have done such a thing even for a moment is 
still something of a mystery, but now at any rate he realises 
the enormity of his offence. Though he can no longer hold 
up his head m decent Moscow society, he has been allowed to 
make his humble recantation in the pages of the last issue of 
Voprcsy Ekonomiki to reach London. As he says, “every 
reformist mistake, every infringement of the purity of Marxist- 
Leninist teachings, is especially dangerous in present historical 
circumstances.” So it is up to Mr Varga to restore the lost 
purity. 

What he did—if one may be forgiven for mentioning such a 
thing—was to suggest that non-Communist Socialists holding 
governmental power “in such countries as England, the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Australia” had really made some pro- 
gress towards Socialism by nationalising certain industries. 
Thus he indirectly helped the reformists who, as is well known. 
practise the “dangerous counter-revolutionary deception” of 
claiming that they can “achieve Socialism by means of reform 
and without revolution.” What he stupidly failed to realise, 
but now comprehends after censure by his critics, is that 
“the state, in England, where the Labourites are in power, 
is a bourgeois state, a monopoly capital state, the chief function 
of which is to guarantee class domination of the big bour- 
geoisie.” The bourgeoisie in England, declares Mr Varga, 
“throws the labour aristocracy crumbs from monopoly super- 
profits” and “uses high salaries to buy the Labourite 
bureaucrats employed in the government machinery.” 


It is indeed utterly wrong to suppose that the “ reformist 
lackeys ” of the bourgeoisie who nationalise coal or railways or 
electricity or steel are taking anything away from the bour- 
geoisie ; on the contrary, it is just what the capitalists want ; 
for “the former owners, the large monopolists, continue to 
head the administrations of the nationalised branches of the 
economy,” and “there can be no doubt that they are finding 
ways and means of putting their unnationalised enterprises in 
other branches of industry into good shape at the expense of 
those nationalised.” Moreover, the indemnifications assure 
the ex-owners of their former incomes, and thus they are pro- 
tected at the taxpayers’ expense “against the economic crisis 
which will hit England especially hard in the near future.” 

Mr Varga quite failed in his book, “ Changes in the Economy 
of Capitalism as a Result of the Second World War,” to point 
out the fundamental contrast between this paradise of the 
bourgeois and the people’s democracies of eastern Europe, 
which are really moving towards Socialism. He now confesses 
that he made an “ undialectical approach ” to the subject and 
neglected Comrade Stalin’s instructions for a proper orientation. 
He says that his book will now have to be entirely rewritten, 
Perhaps it will be out in time to provide quotations for use 
by the Conservative Central Office in the next British General 
Election, showing that Labour’s programme is nothing but a 
bankers’ ramp. 











Ignorance of facts is an extravagance that 

few can afford. Business and other organisa- 

tions can obtain fact and opinion on export 
and other problems from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 
22 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Peron Faces the Past 


Various straws in the wind indicate that the Perén 
regime, under the guidance of Sefior Miranda’s successors, is 
at least contemplating a brush with reality. Last month 
the Argentine Government announced the withdrawal of 
subsidies and the decontrol of prices of meat, milk, edible and 
industrial fats, and edible oils. Although the meat subsidy 
applied only to Buenos Aires, consumption there represents a 
big proportion of the total. Other articles, such as sugar and 
flour, are stil] unaffected. The aggregate cost of the support 
programme, including industrial subsidies, has never been re- 
vealed, but the amount involved in the current cut is estimated 
at about 200 million pesos yearly, or perhaps 10 per cent of 
the total cost of subsidies. 


A swift rise in prices has followed the new move, and there 
have been vigorous protests, particularly over meat, from a 
public now accustomed to a heavy protein diet. It remains 
to be seen whether the increased prices will result in a wave 
of labour unrest, demands for increased wages and further 
inflation. 

The Government’s action is being interpreted in Buenos Aires 
as a first attempt to put the economy on a more realistic basis, 
and as a partial retreat from the policy of keeping down the 
cost-of-living for the common man. Reinforcement for this 
point of view comes from a recent statement in a Government- 
sponsored daily: 


The Government proposes to put the currency on a sounder 
basis and to achieve this end it is giving up the subsidies policy 
which entailed the issue of more currency without a correspond- 
ing increase in productive capacity. 

The second hint that the regime intends to adopt a more 
orthodox economic policy is contained in the first balance sheet 
relating to IAPI (the Government trade monopoly) to appear 
since its formation in the spring of 1946. This is the Govern- 
ment’s reply to charges of irregularities and maladministration 
levelled against IAPI by the Opposition. The accounts are 


Press and Parliament 


It is a common opinion that the Parliament . . . is 
gradually sliding. from the high place it once occupied in 
public esteem. The want of organisation of parties is 
one cause of this. No desultory partisan-warfare can ever 
be so effective and imposing as the shocks of regular 
armies. Probably a more efficient cause for this seeming 
decline is to be found in the gradual elevation of another 
power. The influence of Parliament over the public is 
not confined to the mere enactment of laws ; it congists 
much more in its effects on public opinion. Its debates 
arc of more consequence, as far as its own power is 
concerned, than its laws. If it only made laws without 
debating them .. . it would not be tolerated. It is 
indebted, therefore, for its existence, its power, and its 
popularity, to the publicity of its proceedings. 

Now the influence it derives from this source it shares 
with the Press ; and though the influence of the Parlia- 
ment may not actually be less, it appears to be, when, 
instead of being one and supreme, it has a rival in a 
cognate power. Subjects, of which the discussion was 
formeriy confined to Parliament, as those relating to 
foreign negotiations, which in fact were only heard 
of by the public as they created debates in Parliament, 
are now taken up by the press, and fully treated by it. 
Public opinion is almost matured on such subjects before 
they can be broached in Parliament. Over it, too, the 
press has the advantage of never bing prorogued ; it is 
always in session, always exerting ‘ts influences, always 
modelling public opinion, while the Parliament suspends 
its labours for half-a-year, and then finds that the subjects 
which must engage its attention are already exhausted by 
the press. .. . The press, from the humbler chronicler of 
us proceedings, has become its critic, always its rival, and 
sometimes its master. 


The Econumist 


August 4, 1849 
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stil] under close scrutiny by Perén’s critics, for, although 
show a small profit, they include some sizeable unknowns, For 
example, out of the total assets of just over 10 billion PeSOS, one 
item is described as “ Argentine produce” and is valued at 
1,288 million pesos. Have these resources been assessed g 
buying prices or at 1948 selling prices or at current selling 
prices? The real gain in the publication, however, ig the 
Government’s acceptance of the principle that its operations 
should be open to examination by auditors and the public. 


* x * 


Hazards of the Home 


About 1,000 people die every year from burns and scalds 
in England and Wales and at least 100,000 require hospital 
treatment. At the Birmingham Accident Hospital, Dr and 
Mrs Colebrook, whose analysis of 1,000 cases of burns and 
scalds admitted there in 1945-48 was given in last week's 
Lancet, found that 70 per cent of them occurred at home 
and only 30 per cent at work ; of the accidents in the home, 
70 per cent happened to children under the age of 15 and 
53 per cent to those under five. (These figures are illustrated in 
the accompanying diagram.) 


The human suffering that lies behind these statistics needs 
no elaboration. Materially, the cost to the nation through 
the hospital services is very heavy. The Colebrooks found 
that the average slay 
in hospital for their 
cases injured at home wa 
was 34 days. For ‘S06 
England and Wales 
as a whole they esti- 
mate that injuries of 
this kind take up a mil- 
lion hospital bed-days a 
year, apart from the 
out-patient treatment 
needed. 


If there were nothing 
to be done about these 
accidents, the Cole- 
brooks’ _ investigation 
would be merely of 
academic interest. But 
the main point of it is 
to emphasise that half 
of the burns and scalds 
in the home were not only preventable but often easily 
preventable. Unguarded coal fires are still “the out 
standing hazard of the English home”; but the Colebrooks 
do well to stress the dangers inherent in the growing use of 
virtually unguarded electric and gas fires and the reluctance 
of manufacturers 10 do anything about it. Of greater interest, 
however, is their discussion of inflammable clothing which is 
one of the main causes of fatal and serious accidents. The 
dangers of flannelette were known forty years ago when 3 
Home Office inquiry considered the fireproofing of flannelete 
and similar inflammable materials. A fireproofed material, 
“non-flam,” was then on the market at a slightly higher cost 
than the inflammable material. Today, whether as a result of 
the war or opposition from the cotton trade, it has disap 
altogether. Experiments carried out by the Colebrooks show 
that only silk and pure woo! are non-inflammable and thal 
even the materials of wool and cotton mixture, including tht 
well-known branded varieties used by so many children, at 
very inflammable. Since mothers, warned by the welfaft 
clinics of the dangers of flannelette, tend to think these wool 
and cotton mixtures safe, the Colebrooks are right to ulg 
that the question of fireproofing materials should be looked 
at afresh. After all, the state already interferes in private lives 
for much less justifiable reasons. 


BURNS AND SCALDS 
ANALYSIS OF 1000 CASES 
AT BIRMINGHAM ACCIDENT HOSPITAL. 1045-48 ms 
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Letters to 


Forced Labour in Russia 


Six,—Your item on this subject last week is surely a little 
perverse. As you rightly say, evidence from personal testimony 
has been accumulating over many years, and is now fairly 
widely diffused throughout the non-Communist world. At 
previous Economic and Social Council meetings both the US 
and British delegates produced their own appreciations of this 
evidence, and Mr Mayhew specifically said that he was basing 
some of his claims on sources which could not yet be revealed. 
I can see no reason to disbelieve this, nor to make what seems 
to me your gratuitous assumption that the Government has not 
taken “the trouble to make its own study of the evidence.” 


The answer to such reports, however, has always been: 


(a) (from Communists) either that the system did not 
exist at all, or that it did and was a great improvement on 
western ones. The testimony of criminals who had escaped 
was worthless. 


(b) (from the starry-eyed) there might be defects in the 
system, but this was due to administrative incompetence, not 
deliberate intention. 


(c) (from the average man tired of atrocity stories) the 
whole thing is propaganda. 


It seems to me that the publication (or rather reproduction) 
of the Codex in English is quite a good answer to all these. 
As you say, it cOntains humane as well as savage clauses; a 
loophole, though a much smaller one than before, is still left 
for the doubter. But it surely does prove conclusively from an 
unimpeachable Communist source: 


(a) that the system exists ; 
(b) that people can be sentenced to it without trial ; 


(c) that its chief object is not the criminal but the political 
offender ; 


(d) that the last country which has any moral right to 
criticise countries like our own is the USSR. 


—Yours faithfully, Eric G. M, FLETCHER 
House of Commons, London, S.W.1 


_ {The point of the criticism was that an opportunity was missed 
in not publishing a full report summing up the available evidence on 
the working of the system simultaneously with the Codex. I[f the 
Foreign Office has made a serious study of the evidence, it should 
bein a position to publish such a report.—Eprror.] 


The Modern Shareholder 


_ SiR,—I hope that your article “ The Modern Shareholder ” 
is the first of a series examining the changed position of the 
large joint stock company in our present-day economy. What 
s of particular interest is the nature and responsibilities of 
the boards of directors responsible for the policy of such a 
large part of our industry. Several interesting studies have 
been made of this subject in the United States, the latest 
, being “Business Leadership in the Large Corpora- 
tion,” by R. A. Gordon. In this country, Professor Sargant 

: read a paper in 1947 to the Royal Statistical Society 
catitled “The Statistical Analysis of Joint Stock Company 
Control.” Both these investigators point out that in very few 
large companies do the twenty largest shareholders control a 
majority of the stock, and that the control of policy rests in 
* group of directors and executives who, though subject to 

Pressure, are under no direct control. 


As You point out, this independence is increased by the 
browing practice of financing expansion out of retained profits, 
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and, as you hint in the last paragraph of your article, this 
may lead to an over-cautious attitude to risky new projects. 
This was exactly the danger that Adam Smith foresaw in the 
development of joint stock companies in which ownership and 
management would become divorced. 


The optimum distribution of new investment is today recog- 
nised as a public concern. May not this involve a re- 
examination of the nature of boards of directors and of their 
relationships to the executive managements of companies ? 
Mr Gordon suggests that the boards may have to be freed from 
management domination and made more representative of the 
public interest. Some alternative to the managerial revolution 
at present developing is certainly desirable in a democratic 
planned society.—Yours faithfully, AUSTEN ALBU 


House of Commons, London, S.W.1 


The Dollar Drain 


Sir,—Mr Fonso Carton sees only two ways in which 
American Importers can buy products like Australian wool 
at lower prices from Continental and other sellers abroad. 


There is a third method which is based on the free exchange 
rates of the £ sterling in the respective countries. 


In this connection I should like to take the examples of 
Paris and Zurich free rates which were Fr. fcs. 940 and Sw. fcs. 
II.I respectively on July 29th compared to the official rates 
of Fr. fcs. 1,096 and Sw. fcs. 17.34. 


People who exchange Bank of England notes abroad at these 
unofficial rates, allow foreign dealers to acquire sterling at a 
cut rate which means that if they pay the Australian producer 
1,000 pound notes for £1,000 worth of wool they actually pay 
only Fr. fcs. 490,000 or £857 13s. 3d., converted at the official 
rate. The Swiss dealer would pay Sw. fcs., 11,100 of 
£640 2s. 9d. 

In this way the respective dealers can retain anything between 
10 and 40 per cent, and are still able to sell below the price of 
the producer. The Treasury never sees the dollar proceeds of 
these sales; not only that, but it has to stand the loss of 
exchange, too. 


I would add that manufacturers have begun to ask for 
guarantees against re-export from their buyers if only to protect 
their own markets. 


However, until this practice is finally wiped out, the Treasury 
will continue to have a serious and unprofitable drain of 
dollars and other foreign currencies which exporters will have 
to make good.—Yours faithfully, Eric L. HARTBRODT 


112 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


S1r,—Mr Carton, in his letter published in your issue of 
July 30th, overlooks one rather material factor in commenting 
upon my letter on this subject. There are many firms and 
individuals in the world today who trust the US dollar but 
do not trust our sterling pound and are prepared to pay a 
premium on official exchange control rates to gain such dollars. 
The official rate is US$403={100, but many will accept as 
little as US$300 if the means can be found of doing so. 


If we assume that the selling price for a given quantity of 
wool or rubber is £100, then countries permitted by our 
exchange control to pay in sterling do so for £100 and the 
price to the USA—at official rates—would be $403. Let us 
assume that a merchant in one. of those countries requires 
£100 worth of goods and also wants to buy £100 worth of 
American dollars for which he is willing to pay a premium. 
He buys £200 worth of goods and pays for them in sterling. 
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He uses £100 worth of goods for his legitimate requirements 
and re-ships the remainder to America. He is prepared to 
accept as low as $300 for something which cost him £100. In 
such a case, goods are better than money if exchange control 
regulations deny the transfer of money but permit the passage 
of goods. 


Can one then criticise an American merchant—untrammelled 
by exchange control regulations—for buying {£100 worth of 
wool or rubber for US$300 instead of US$403 ? The fact that 
American merchants can do so is a pertinent comment upon 
the present American buying price for rubber.—Yours 
faithfully, OVERSEAS BANKER 


Gas Turbines 


S1r,—The second article on Gas Turbines in The Economist 
of July 16th ends by exhorting the engineering industry to 
buy more of these machines. The reader is left to conclude 
that the customers are over-cautious. This may be true, but 
the user’s point of view deserves more consideration than the 
author of the article admits. 


The applications of gas turbines can arbitrarily be divided 
into continuous and discontinuous operations. Continuous 
operations include base load generator sets, drives for certain 
compressors, pumps and fans, propulsion units for aircraft, 
locomotives and ships, etc. Machines for such duties must be 
reliable and economic to run over long periods. Gas turbines 
burning distillate fuel oil cost more to run than steam turbines 
or diesels, because of the high cost of the fuel. Gas turbines 
burning heavy oils or coal also cost more to run because of 
the high cost of shutting and breaking down. Continuously 
running machines have to be highly efficient and hence, un- 
fortunately, complex. In most practical cases such gas turbine 
sets cost three or four times as much to develop as to build. 
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The cost of development is not borne entirely by the turbine 
firm. It will usually happen that in actual fact a gas turbine 
set will cost more to install than the steam turbine or dies 
it is intended to replace. A gas turbine which is more q. 
pensive to buy and to run and also less reliable than an alte. 
native prime mover is clearly a doubtful proposition unless jt 
has peculiar advantages in other respects. In fact, it is only 
where the peculiar advantages such as light weight, small buk 
and ability to run without water can be fully exploited thy 
there is any real incentive for the potential user to spend time 
and money on this machine. Propulsion units for aircraf, 
ships and locomotives are examples where such expenditure js 
justified. 


Discontinuous operations include standby sets, spare sets, 
peak load sets, etc. Here high fuel costs can be tolerated if 
first costs are low. The simple, cheap, low efficiency gas tu 
bines burning distillate fuel oils have a good chance in this field 
Reliability is still an important requirement, since there is no 
point in installing a set which will not work when it is required, 
There is no great incentive for the potential user to spend 
money to develop special gas turbines for such applications, 
as the total amount of money to be saved is usually small, If 
cheap gas turbine sets were readily available, there is no doubt 
that they would find many uses. One of the practical difficul- 
ties encountered at the moment is that the type of gas turbine 
available was originally designed for aircraft units and is to 
powerful for the average industrial application. 


I have deliberately over-stressed the users’ point of view 
in my remarks above, since it is seldom stated in articles on 
the gas turbine. The point to be emphasised is that effon 
should be directed to applying the gas turbine where its special 
advantages can be exploited rather than trying to adapt it 
replace the steam turbine or diesel] engine in their own spheres. 
—Yours faithfully, R. F. FisHer 


49 Coast Road, Redcar, Yorkshire 
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‘Dazzling— 
undoubted genius!’ 





Chary of adjectives, suspicious of superlatives, 
The Times Literary Supplement picks its way cau- 
tiously and critically amongst the clutter of new 
books. The question it asks itself is ; «Is this book 
important ?’ For all that is worth while, the reader 
will find The Times Literary Supplement an illum- 
inating guide, never afraid of speaking its mind 
with honesty and erudition. 


Place an order with your usual bookstall or newsagent 
Price 3d. every Friday 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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for the Scottish Industries Exhibition 
Ist to 17th September 


This Exhibition—the largest of its kind ever held 
in Scotland—is very close at hand if you fly there 
Glasgow is only 2 hours 25 minutes from Northolt. As 
Northolt is a comfortable free coach ride from Kensington 
Air Station. There are regular services each weekday; 
the fare is £11 return. There are free refreshments during 
flight—and a first-class bar. Book now with your Trav 
Agent ; local BEA office, or BEA, Dorland Hail, 14% 
Regent Street, S.WA. Telephone: Gerrard 9833. 


P.S. Write to BEA for “Key to the Ais” 

FA their attractive new book about Civil Avistio 
takes you there and brings you back 
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Books and Publications 


Fables of Our Time 


“Fabulous America.” By Robert Payne. 
12s. 6d. 
“The Nightmare of American Foreign Policy.” 
Mowrer. Gollancz. 255 pages. 12s. 6d. 
“Iz is better to ask some of the questions than to know all the 
answers,” was the moral that Mr Thurber drew from one of 
his “Fables for Our Time,” and if a distinction of merit is to 
be made between these two books (which their publisher says 
are “to be read side by side”) this is as good a basis for it as 
any. By such a test Mr Mowrer’s wins by a neck. Neither 
writer is notable for the modesty or the hesitancy with which 
he makes his diagnosis or pronounces his judgment, but of 
the wo Mr Mowrer is the less cosmic in his vision. He claims 
toknow a good many of the answers, especially the ones which 
now belong to the realm of history’s might-have-beens, but at 
least he does not yield to the fallacy that there is any simple, 
single way out of our complex difficulties. Mr Payne seems 
to think there is. 

Both writers begin in a profound discontent and anxiety, 
of a kind which their readers, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
are pretty certain to share. (One of their difficulties, as propa- 
gandists for salvation, is that those who most need to be saved 
are least likely to read them.) They discern the same dilemmas ; 
that international anarchy means internecine war but that world 
government is impossible so long as division over fundamentals 
persists; that resistance to totalitarian communism demands 
atomic armaments, but that an atomic war entails mutual 
annihilation. They agree in the conviction that America’s role 
in these dilemmas of our time is crucial. They unite in enjoin- 
{ng her to awaken to her responsibility before it is too late. 


Mr Mowrer, however, differs from Mr Payne in that his 
analysis proceeds by way of an examination of the history of 
the United States in world affairs. He traces, not without 
feeling and reproach, what he calls “ Folly’s Milestones ” along 
the road that led from Versailles to Pearl Harbour, and then 
what he calls “The Great Lost Gamble” of Mr Roosevelt’s 
wartime politics—the staking of everything upon the conviction 
that the United States could get along with the USSR—and 
finally the new realism born of the disillusions of 1946 and 
1947. Mr Mowrer’s conviction is that supping with a longer 
spoon in the war years would not have delayed the defeat 
of Hitler and would certainly have cramped the style of Stalin. 
Much of his book is given over to this analysis a posteriori, 
and there will be few to deny to the author of “Germany Puts 
the Clock Back” a wide licence in the exercise of “I told you 
0.” (The elaborate documentation of these assertions is 
ess impressive than at first sight appears; The New York 
Times is not the best source for the remarks of Napoleon, 
nor Mr Elliott Roosevelt for the policies of his father.) But 
when all this is said and done even Mr Mowrer admits that the 
root of all the world’s ills is not to be found in Russian aggres- 
Sweness alone, but deeper still, in the persistence of war and 
the failure to establish any remotely adequate system of world 
order. And for this deeper malady he has no cure to offer— 


only a hope to express that Americans will realise their own 
tesponsibility before it is too late. 


Gollancz. 239 pages. 


By Edgar Ansell 


[tis at this point, if one could accept the protestations of 

thetoric, that Mr Payne would take over. He approaches 
the problem not historically, but analytically and prophetically. 
His book opens with a long chapter which admirably states 
What unfortunately he takes the rest of his space to repeat 
over and over again. America, he says, is the fabulous engine 
fom of our time, which has it within its power to do anything, 
0 matter how impossible it seems. Its human resources, its 
traditions, its skills are enough to enable it to realise all the 
dreams of the ages. But will its power overmaster it, and man 


fall prey to the machines he has created, or will the creative 
spirit of freedom reassert itself and prove itself superior, not 
only to Communism but also to the genie of its own devising ? 
Here is matter for an admirable sermon, and Mr Payne «: 
preacher of eloquence. But if a sermon is to last longer than 
twenty minutes it had better have some theology in it, if only 
because sustained grandiloquence can be somniferous. And 
it is precisely on his theology that Mr Payne is weak, whether 
one looks for it in terms of an ordered view of history or of a 
set of concrete recommendations for action in the present 
situation. So far as Mr Payne’s prescriptions can be understood 
they involve the Declaration of a second Bill of Rights (which 
the United Nations has now provided), the formation of peace 
armies (these involve “ millions of young Americans travelling 
round the earth” and “instilling into the minds of those they 
find the nature of freedom”), the placing of oil under inter- 
national ownership and the establishment of a “ department of 
peace.” Mr Payne thinks these are “ startling and unorthodox 
changes,” but he is sadly mistaken. They are the lazy-minded 
panaceas of all who have hoped to substitute good intentions 
for hard thinking since the world began. 


The Scholar Gypsy 


° eee Scholar.”’ By M. J. Boan. Cohen and West. 398 pages. 
THE accideats of fate which diverted Dr Bonn from the normal 
ladder of German university promotion, sending him wandering 
over the face of the western world, and giving him a rdle, in 
his own words, upon “ the fringes of history,” have made him 
into an excellent observer. This book is not an autobiography in 
the sense of a record of a man’s spiritual journey and develop- 
ment, but an explicitly subjective record of things seen and 
done. As such it is not only an interesting supplement to the 
formal histories of the first half of the twentieth century, but 
it will provide a valuable quarrying ground for future historians. 


The story begins with the record of a quiet boyhood in the 
Frankfort of the seventies and eighties, when Frankfort was 
still defending itself against the encroachments of Prussia. It 
continues with a tour of the German universities and the foun- 
dations of an economist’s education under Brentano at Munich 
and at the embryonic London School of Economics. He 
observed, with the polite contempt of one trained in the state- 
socialism of the late nineteenth century Germany, the struggles 
of English radicalism to accept the idea of state intervention, 
and the final twilight of feudal England (perhaps it was merely 
dusk, for in England the afterglow of every social phenomenon 
lingers when every good observer has declared it quenched). 
Ireland, where in company with Horace Plunkett, he wrestled 
with the agrarian problem, Italy, South Africa in the days of 
Milner’s young men, German South-West, the old Munich 
with its Bohemian socialist quarter and finally the United 
States, created his circle of wanderings up to the First World 
War. His knowledge of the west drew him into the arena of 
German diplomacy, including membership of the delegation to 
Versailles, His description of Brockdorff-Rantzau and Melchior 
and their effect upon the Allies is most interesting, as is his 
description of the revival of Ludendorff in 1919 and 1920 and 
the failure of the Republic to kill the myths that the German 
General Staff had foisted upon the German people. There is 
also an excellent account both of the great inflation, in which Dr 
Bonn as a banking economist mercilessly indicts the irresponsi- 
bility of Stinnes and the industrialists. Perhaps the most valu- 
able part of the book is Dr Bonn’s description of his activities 
as a courier between Lloyd George and the German delega- 
tion at Rapallo. His expulsion by the Nazis, started another 
round of wanderings, to universities in England and the United 
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States. Although the book is marred by a want of literary 
form and precision, the record of the observations of a shrewd 
and cautious liberal makes rewarding reading. 


South Africa’s Past 


“South Africa.” By Arthur Keppel-Jones, Hutchinson. 212 
pages. 7s. 6d. 

SourH AFRICA has possibly the most interesting history of 
all the Dominions. It must also be one of the most difficult 
to write. For, ever since the first settlement at the Cape of 
the servants of the Dutch East India Company in the seven- 
teenth century, the main undercurrent of events has been racial 
hatred. Barely perceptible in the beginning, the conflict 
between white and black and between white and white has 
grown more bitter and more pronounced through the centuries, 
until now it is very rare to find any South African capable of 
viewing the history of his country as remotely and as im- 
partially as he should. 


Dr Keppel-Jones is one of these rare individuals. He has 
managed to present a short, accurate and convincing narrative 
of all the principal events which have gone to the making of 
modern South Africa. Nor is there anything dry about his 
writing. The effort to remain free from bias has not led, as 
it so often does, to tedious expositions of a number of different 
points of view. Instead, Dr Keppel-Jones has been content 
to reproduce the quarrels and the disagreements as they 
occurred, simply outlining the recorded speeches or writings of 
the men concerned. The result is a lively account, undiluted 
by any attempt to gloss over unpleasant events, of the growth 
of a frontier population into the more or less civilised Dominion 
it is today. English, no less than Afrikaner, black no less than 
white, are painted “ warts and all.” 


This book was primarily designed for university students, 
but it is essential reading for anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the complex pattern of South African affairs today. Like 
the citizens of Eire, many sections of the South African popu- 
Jation live in the past. The present Government gains much 
of its inspiration from the story of the Great Trek and from 
the conflicts which culminated in the Boer War. Dr Keppel- 
Jones, by describing South Africa’s past so vividly, makes it 
possible to appreciate intelligently what is happening now. 


Air Power in the Americas 


“ Les Amériques et L’Empire des Airs.’” By Henry Mourer. Preface 
by André Siegfried. Les Editions Internationales, Paris. 318 
pages with 7 maps. 690 francs. 

Tuis is one of those books which the French usually do so 
well and nobody else does at all. A hundred pages shorter 
and it would have been a perfect example of its type. But in 
its present form there is much gross matter undistilled, heavy 
chunks of statistics, too lengthy digressions on subjects like the 
economic development of Latin America, too much obtrusive 
background of all sorts. The result is that the reader is some- 
times left wondering whether M. Mourer is not in fact treating 
two parallel themes rather than a single one in which two 
elements predominate. 


The book contains no new information, but provides none- 
theless a useful compendium of the salient facts—useful even 
when not entirely relevant. There is a tendency to overlook 
the human factor in discussions of strategy—the comparative 
skill and experience in long-range work, for example of the 
American and Soviet Air Forces. And the role of the State 
Department in promoting, as distinct from supporting, the 
ventures of the Pan-American company is probably exaggerated. 
The role of large retrospective mail subsidies in these activities, 
however, is rightly stressed. And M. Mourer’s description of 
Pan-America’s work and the fascinating rivalry of the great air 
lines in South America, so fully described in Burden’s “ The 
Struggle for Airways in Latin America,” is well worth reading. 
There is something fitting in the fact that a compatriot of 
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Murmoz and Antoine de St. Exupéry should be the firg 0 
set against a world background the achievements of the French 
pioneers in South America. In his enthusiasm, however, th. 
author is rather blind to the vast areas of that sub-continen 
which do not enjoy regular air services: and it is unrealistic 
to talk as if the work of the air lines in reaching remote high 
mining towns or in bringing medical supplies and ming 
comforts to the heart of Brazil was really an adequate sub. 
stitute for proper communication by road or rail. 

Going farther afield, the chapters on the Arctic and th 
Pacific are first rate. Here are the new crossroads of the 
world with their outlandish names—Nome, Yakutsk, Petro. 
pavolsk. Here is the meeting place of Russian and American 
power, and one in which America is shown to have pursued, 
much more consistent strategic policy than is generally atti. 
buted to les dirigeants de Washington. 


Partisan History 


“Stalin’s Russia."’ By Suzanne Labin. Translated by Edwanl 
Fitzgerald. Gollancz. 492 pages. 21s. 

A work of anti-Soviet propaganda, with a foreword by Arthur 
Koestler and bearing the imprint of Victor Gollancz—om 
needs a full sense of the irony of history to appreciate the 
felicity of this combination. One does not need even th 
mildest touch of pro-Soviet sympathy to deplore the resuh. 
Indeed, the more importance one attaches to explaining the 
Soviet system and its dire effects in terms of human welfare, 
the more importance one is likely to attach to the scrupulous 
handling of the evidence. One has the right to demand that a 
author who tackles a subject of this kind should show, a 
credentials for doing so, an unassailable competence wherever 
the matter is non-controversial so that he (or she) becomes 
entitled to a hearing when putting forward views that ar 
certain to be fiercely assailed. What, then, is one to say of 
an author who twice dates the assumption by Stalin of th 
premiership in 1942 instead of 1941; who is unaware that 
“indirect election” disappeared from the Soviet system 
altogether with the coming into force of the 1936 constitution; 
who is unaware of the distinction between a Party “ Congress” 
and a Party “ Conference ”; who misdates the Soviet entry into 
the League of Nations; who transforms the well-known 
German Communist leader, Ulbricht, into a mythical Swed 
called Uhlitch, and who on page 39 has a character called 
Yegov executed, only in order to resuscitate him on page 4 
to carry out a new purge in 1938 ? 


Another point of almost equal significance is that a book d 
such pretensions should as far as possible deal with the mos 
recent conditions on which evidence is available. Why, then, 
for instance, should a discussion of the Soviet fiscal system 
confine itself to the budgets for 1936 and 1937? ‘Theres 
indeed throughout the book, which one suspects was compiled 
over a long period, a steady aversion to the idea of a time-factot. 
It is useless to use the present tense unless it is quite cleat 
to what moment of time this refers, at least where question 
of fact are concerned. A book that is largely composed 
quoiation—much of it from the Soviet press—cannot 
10 give material for thought. But what is good in it # 
not new ; what is new is not very good. 


Shorter Notice 


“An International Bibliogra in Atomic Energy.” Volume | 
Atomic Energy Com ee Gases United Nations and HMSO 
46 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Twat the subject of atomic energy should have accumulated already 
such a huge literature around it is proof of its military, poli 
and economic importance. This bibliography is the first of 1 
volumes, and is concerned with the political, economic and § 
aspects. The companion volume will deal with the 
scientific literature on atomic energy.. This volume alone cove? 
more than 800 references, including official and non-official soum™ 
in all parts of the world. It should be a valuable source of referen® 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Mapping MAP 


(From Our American Staff) 


N its limp calendar, a sweltering Congress is now 
O circling Labour Day, which this year falls on Septem- 
ber sth, as the probable date for the end of its labours. 
Before that time it is generally agreed that a Bill implemen- 
ting the Military Assistance Programme will have been 
enacted by both Houses. What resemblance that Bill will 
bear to the measure introduced by the Administration remains 
to be seen. President Truman has asked for $1.45 billion to 
provide arms and expert advice to strengthen the defences 
of western Europe (on which about $1 billion would be 
spent), and of other countries threatened by Communism, 
including Greece, Turkey, Korea, the Philippines and Iran 
(for which some $300 million is allowed altogether). Nearly 
$11 million is allocated for administrative expenses, and 
$45 million for an emergency fund. The President would 
be permitted to divide the total sum amongst the countries 
mentioned as he thought fit, and even to include other 
countries. It is on these very wide powers, even more than 
on the cost of the programme, that criticism centres. 
The plan also includes authority for the National Military 
Establishment to place contracts on behalf of other countries 
—Canada and the Latin American nations—who would 
themselves pay for the arms delivered under this arrange- 
ment. The idea is that all military aid should be brought 
into one unified programme, easily adaptable to the require- 
ments of American foreign policy. 


The scrutiny which these proposals will undergo during 
the hearings, which started in the House last week, will 
certainly be close and very possibly prolonged. In the 
House, the hearings are before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, with members of the Armed Services Committee 
present as guests. In the Senate, the two comparable com- 
mittees are to hold joint hearings with all members of both 
entitled to vote. When the vote comes, it is likely to 
follow party lines more closely than that on any recent 
foreign affairs legislation. Senator Vandenberg has made 
Mt quite clear that his attitude on the Administration’s Bill is 
one of wait-and-see and, in spite of the cordial reception 
which Mr Acheson, the Secretary of State, gave to this 
view, it has already deprived the Bill of other Republican 
Sponsors. It is recognised that Senator Dulles, whose bi- 
partisan prestige easily offsets his status as a Senatorial 
freshman, is likely to see eye to eye with Mr Vandenberg. 


* 


The issue, however, is not whether military aid shall, 
of shall not, be extended to Europe. That is a fact of central 
importance: as General Bradley recently said, “in two 
years, a foreign policy for this nation has evolved which 
normally would take a quarter of a century.” The issue 
$ Rot even primarily how much the aid shall be, though 

tions are that, for the present at least, it will be less 
than the Administration has requested. What Congress does 
intend to satisfy itself about is the extent and desirability 
military planning which the aid will implement, and of 


the administrative machine which will handle the arms once 
they are available. 


Some Congressmen undoubtedly want the provision of 
military aid to wait until ratification of the North Atlantic 
Pact is everywhere complete and the signatories have set 
up their joint framework under it. The yearning, very 
prevalent in America, for international political organisa- 
tions with the widest possible coverage has just been under- 
lined by two Congressional resolutions introduced, with 
impressive sponsorship, immediately after the ratification of 
the Pact: one urges a North Atlantic political union, the 
other looks toward world federation. A similar interest in 
closer economic union in Europe was reaffirmed at the end 
of July in an important speech by the general counsel of 
the Economic Co-operation Administration, Mr Edward T. 
Dickinson. The State Department is, however, protected 
against this attack since, in the Congressional discussions 
of the Atlantic Treaty, the lack of connection between the 
Pact itself and any military aid to be extended to its European 
participants was constantly emphasised. 


The State Department’s case for military assistance, set 
forth in a forty-one page pamphlet submitted to Congress 
with the text of the Bill, stresses that the dangers which 
an arms programme must face, the geographic area it must 
cover, the forces which can be welded into a single whole, 
are all known now and that delay will only make more 
difficult a task whose nature will not be changed by the 
establishment of the Pact’s administrative structure. In 
addition to presenting the case for action now, the Depart- 
ment’s brief also proposes machinery for administering aid, 
which would in essence continue the Interdepartmental 
Foreign Military Assistance Co-ordinating Committee, on 
which the State Department, as chairman, the National 
Military Establishment and the Economic Co-operation 
Administration have been represented. 


This committee has had much the same influence on MAP 
as the President’s Committee on Foreign Aid (the Harri- 
man Committee) had on the formative stages of the Marshall 
Plan, with Mr Walter S. Surrey of the State Department 
taking the place that Mr Richard Bissell occupied on 
the earlier committee. Dr L. V. Berkner, the physicist 
and executive secretary of the Joint Research and Develop- 
ment Board, who is serving as an assistant to the Secretary 
of State, Mr Edward Dickinson of ECA, and General Lyman 
L. Lemnitzer, deputy commandant of the War College, now 
serving in the office of the Secretary of Defence, have been 
the acting members. Its work has profited greatly from 


‘*‘AMERICAN SURVEY ’’ is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio"’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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the wartime experience of the first in the field of weapons, 
and of the last in the requirements of a joint staff and the 
economic needs of a post-surrender period. General 
Lemnitzer is said to have entered the deliberations with 
the conviction that recovery must have priority, and has 
shown a skill in producing unity among the American Armed 
Forces which he may have learned in part when on General 
Alexander’s staff. It is proposed that this machinery be 
made permanent at the top administrative level in the 
United States, that it be duplicated in Europe on a regional 
level, and again in the American diplomatic missions in 
the participating countries. 
* 


It is recognised that the opposite number of such a co- 
ordinating committee presents difficulties ; for the moment, 
dealings would have to be with the Brussels Pact countries 
as a group, and with the other participating countries as 
individuals. Yet the evidence produced by General Bradley 
before the departure of the US Chiefs of Staff for Europe 
made it clear that progress in joint planning has gone far. 
The General’s public testimony stressed that detailed plans 
have been predicated on the following assumptions: 

First, the United States will be charged with the strategic 
bombing. We have repeatedly recognised in this country 
that the first priority of the joint defence is our ability to 
deliver the atomic bomb. 

Second, the United States Navy, and the Western Union 
naval powers, will conduct essential naval operations, in- 
cluding keeping the sea lanes clear. Western Union and 
other nations will maintain their own harbour and coastal 
defence 

Third, we recognise that the hard core of the ground 
power in being will come from Europe, aided by other 
nations as they can mobilise. 

Fourth, England, France, and the closer countries will 
have the bulk of the short-range attack bombardment, and 
air defence. We, of course, will maintain the tactical air 
force for our own ground and naval forces, and United 
States defence. 

Fifth, other nations, depending upon their proximity or 
remoteness from the possible scene of conflict, will empha- 
size appropriate specific missions. 

One point which will doubtless be repeatedly stressed in 
the Administration’s testimony is that MAP, even more 
than ECA, is a programme where goods rather than dollars 
are the primary consideration. In the estimate of civilian 
needs made for ECA, the dollar value of a bale of cotton 
or a piece of machinery was well enough known to permit 
planning on a detailed dollar basis. In the case of MAP, 
the dollar values assigned to military material have been 
in a sense arbitrary ; the costs listed for items, to be drawn 
either from the US surplus (there are not many of these) 
or from the US mobilisation reserve, are only partly related 
to what those items would cost today. The MAP proposals 
represent the equipment that is thought to be needed 
and available for a balanced programme of a given size ; 
if the size were reduced, dollar cuts on a percentage 
basis would be meaningless because a smaller programme 
would have to be entirely replanned. ECA’s first interest 
in MAP has been to ensure that it does not upset the 
recovery programme by overburdening either the economic 
facilities, the labour and raw materials or the budgets of 
the participating nations. The case is being made that a 
military programme of the size at present proposed, which 
Mr Acheson has stressed is an interim programme, would 
not retard economic recovery and would strengthen the 
sense of security in which further recovery could more 
rapidly take place. 
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County and City 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


IN 1942, when the Census Bureau last counted them, there 
were over 155,000 units of local government in the Unite 
States, nearly all with their own elected officials and their 
own taxes. About 100,000 are school districts, generally with 
an unpaid elected schoo! board to make policy, decide upon 
the budget, and in some cases hire the teachers. There age 
also 8,000 special districts ; these are usually set up to deal 
with some particular control or service, such as water supply, 
public housing, power and light, irrigation, air pollution, over 
a natural area which may not correspond to any single 
established governmental unit ; or to get a particular service 
“out of politics” by separating it physically from a spoils 
ridden local unit of government. 

Practically everybody in the continental United States lives 
in one of the 3,050 counties (called “ parishes” in Roman- 
law Louisiana). Because they serve as State election districts, 
these are key units in the national political parties. Mr 
Truman, recalling his Kansas City days, likes to speak of 
himself as a “ Jackson County Democrat.” The party that 
is successful in “ winning the County Court House” puts 
in new appointed personnel, from deputy sheriffs and assis- 
tant prosecutors down to clerks, lift operators, and char- 
women, as well as new elected officers, who include judges 
in most States. Aspirants to these posts provide much of 
the energy and money for the party campaigns, commending 
candidates to their friends, relations and neighbours, arrang- 
ing meetings, distributing literature, giving voters aute 
mobile rides to the polling places on election day. Asa 
by-product, county employment usually permits considerable 
round-the-year political work, especially before elections, 


In some States, counties are divided into townships ; there 
are 19,000 of these, all in the North. They are too small 
(typically six miles square) to maintain the professional staff 
and machinery needed for modern administration, so their 
functions are steadily being whittled away. In New England 
and a few other places, rural townships preserve the direct 
democracy of the “town mecting” so much admired by 
Lord Bryce, and now frequently rediscovered by urban 
intellectuals with summer homes in town meeting county. 


* 


There are 3,300 municipalities which reach the census 
bureau requirement for city-hood—2,501 inhabitants. Muti 
cipal politics are often on low levels—though less often 
today than when Lord Bryce set them down as the om 
conspicuous failure of American democracy, less often indeed 
than before the elections of 1948, a bad year for “ machines,” 
In some States municipal governments are partly insulated 
from national party politics by separate election dates, or bY 
laws requiring non-partisan municipal elections. Supporters 
of proportional representation, socialism and the “ single 
tax,” occasionally capture American municipalities. Thett 
are trade-union towns, all-Negro towns, all-upper-class towns. 


The traditional American mayor-and-aldermen city regiim 
in spite of its ancient titles, is essentially a nineteen 
century adaptation of the system of State government, 
elected executives, elected one or two house legislatures 
elected or appointed judges. Some States have attempted 
cure their cities’ troubles by giving them more autonolly; 
but others have taken the opposite course: many 
administrations are fantastically limited in both finance a 
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function and some have partly lost the control of their own 
police. 

In contrast to county government, which has changed little 
in a hundred years, two new forms of city government have 
appeared since 1900. In the “ Commission Plan,” voters 
elect five Commissioners instead of the usual long list of 
officers. Each heads a major administrative division, streets, 
public safety, and so on, and together they form a council 
which votes the budget and passes ordinances. This plan 
js no longer spreading, but it still governs a good many 
American municipalities. The fastest growing type of urban 
government (primarily among small and middle-sized towns 
—and a few counties) is the “ City Manager Plan,” now in 
effect in more than 800 of the 3,300 municipalities, by their 
own choice, 215 of them in the last three years, This plan 
is the darling alike of academic political scientists and tax- 
paying business men. The voters elect a part-time council 
to lay down policies, adopt a budget, and employ a full-time 
manager to run the details of the administration for them 
and make recommendations on policy. If the mayor-alderman 
plan is modelled on State government, and the commission 
plan on a small commercial partnership, the city manager 
plan is based on a business corporation, 


® 


One of the chief real units in American life, the metro- 
politan district, is not governed as a whole. The great 
watrens in which more than half the population now lives 
appear formally as a cluster of separate municipalities, pink- 
cheeked parasitic suburbs surrounding a grimy central core. 
The more prosperous citizens live in the suburbs ; there 
they can maintain excellent services at moderate cost, while 
cadging the benefits provided for the whole metropolitan 
area by the central municipality. Their suburban residence 
disqualifies them as voters in the central area where they 
cam their incomes and often own property. The core of 
the city thus more readily slips into the cogs of a malodorous 
“machine.” At this, State legislators from rural districts 
tilt virtuous noses and leave the cities grotesquely under- 
represented, from the point of view of population, when 
apportioning seats in the legislatures. 


Although the relative importance of local government has 
dwindled sharply in the last twenty years, its absolute 
importance keeps growing. Local self-government, cherished 
a a value in itself, is being preserved by enlarging its 
sale of operations, making its public servants professionals, 
and involving it in a maze of double and triple taxation, 
shared taxation, and grants-in-aid. Health and social welfare 
services have mushroomed from almost nothing into great 
professional bureaucracies, still partly dependent on local 
government control and financing. Many newer and some 
dlder departments of local government are protected from 
the crudest impact of the spoils system, Competence varies 
‘normously from place to place and from bureau to bureau. 
New types of inspection and licensing are added from time 
0 ume at the request of oligopolist trade associations. Most 
wil airports are municipal, with heavy Federal participation 
‘n financing and regulation. As an employer, local govern- 
ment still leads: it has 2,800,000 employees, the same 
an as the Federal and State governments together. 

mancially, local governments do not bulk so large. The 

government raises roughly $40 billion in taxes 

ee) to pay for war, past and potential) to the States’ 

billion and the local governments’ $6 billion. However, 

governments spend at least $8 billion when account is 
of State and Federal grants-in-aid, 
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American Notes 
Sharing the Atom 


New and more effective atomic weapons are now being 
produced “on an industrial basis,” says the Atomic Energy 
Commission in its sixth semi-annual report to Congress, which 
tells of “splendid progress” in all phases of atomic develop- 
ment. For this reason, and because the United States is rela- 
tively secure from attack, it would seem a sensible division 
of labour for America to continue to be the sole producer of 
atomic weapons on behalf of all the North Atlantic allies. 
But, from the point of view of those allies, this is hardly a 
satisfactory arrangement unless they are given full details of 
those constructive aspects of atomic energy which, as the Com- 
mission emphasised, are being developed concurrently with its 
destructive uses. 


Access to discoveries in scientific fields is available but, from 
the European point of view, the industrial applications of 
atomic energy are probably more important. ‘These are so 
closely linked with its military side that information about 
them remains almost entirely secret, and its export is pro- 
hibited under the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. There are, 
however, many Americans who realise that the alternative to 
the full partnership in atomic matters, which served the United 
States so well during the war, is an international rivalry which 
will hasten the inevitable end of the American monopoly of 
the bomb, the only excuse for the present secrecy. 


In the meanwhile, however, there are loopholes in the Act * 
through which the President might be able to slip both in- 
dustrial data and information about the bomb itself. This is 
believed to have been considered at the recent series of meet- 
ings between government and atomic officials and the members 
of the Congressional Atomic Committee. The cloud of mysti- 
fication which hung around these meetings magnified the 
apprehensive rumours to which they gave rise. But these have 
now been brought down to earth by an official promise that 
Congress will be consulted before any change is made in the 
existing arrangements by which atomic information is ex- 
changed with Britain and Canada in a limited number of 
specific fields. This “gentlemen’s agreement” and _ the 
homage paid to the Atomic Energy Act in the draft Military 
Assistance Bill allayed most Congressional fears, but not those 
of Senator Wherry, and if the consultations should eventually 
lead to legislation to permit the exchange of atomic secrets 
with other countries, a bitter fight will certainly be provoked. 


One difficulty about atomic isolation is that the United States 
has been dependent on foreign supplies of uranium, but the 
Atomic Energy Commission has now found a possible alterna- 
tive. While ic does not agree with the Senators from Colorada 
that their State comes near to being a second Congo, it does 
feel that sufficient sources of low-grade uranium-bearing ore 
are now known in the United States to sustain the military 
side of the atomic programme, should cheaper ores no longet 
be obtainable abroad. This is the result of the extensive 
exnloration carried out under the Commission’s auspices. By 
means of bonuses and guaranteed prices, it has encouraged a 
new generation of “forty-niners,” carrying Geiger counters 
instead of the prospecting pans of a century ago. 


* * * 


Unification at Last 


With two pistols at its head—President Truman’s atrempt 
to deal with the National Military Establishment under the 
powers conferred on him by the Reorganisation Act, and the 
Senate’s refusal to raise military pay until the House amended 
the Unification Act—the House of Representatives quietly 
capitulated. ‘The full House, on the advice of its Armed 
Services Committee, had only agreed to some non-controversial 
fiscal changes but, in conference with Senate representatives, 
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the House spokesmen by-passed their Committee and accepted 
almost the entire Senate Bill. This compromise has been 
approved by both Houses with practically no debate. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff will now have a chairman, a 
military man appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, but he will have no vote. The National Military 
Establishment now becomes a real Department of Defence, 
with the heads of the three Service Departments subordinate 
not only to its Secretary but also to his new Under-Secretary. 
The House representatives on the conference committee, how- 
ever, won two victories in spite of the Secretary’s protests: 
they refused to give him independent power to rearrange com- 
batant functions already assigned by law and they safeguarded 
the right of the three Service Secretaries and of the Chiefs 
of Staff to make recommendations directly to Congress, a right 
which has in the past been the source of much misunder- 
standing and controversy over military matters. The House 
nevertheless considered that this was an essential check on 
the very wide powers given to the Secretary of Defence under 
the new legislation. The reluctance with which these powers 
have been granted has perhaps been accentuated by the zest 
with which Mr Johnson has used the powers he already has. 
Last week he celebrated the second birthday of the original 
National Security Act by signing the last of a series of forty 
unification orders under which he has, amongst other things, 
abolished 133 overlapping and redundant military boards and 
commissions since April Ist. 

The amendments to the Security Act that have become law 
include budgetary reforms which are expected to increase the 
efficiency of the National Military Establishment greatly, and 
t© save as much as $1 billion a year. This comes only just 
in time, for the Senate Appropriations Committee has recom- 
mended a cut of more than this in the budget for the Armed 
Forces which the House has approved for the current fiscal 
year. This year began on July ist, but the Senate itself has 
not yet found time to act upon the military, or many other, 
appropriations. An emergency measure, authorising money- 
Jess agencies to spend one-twelfth of the amount sanctioned 
by the House, expired on July 31st, but has been 
extended for two weeks, after caustic comments in the House 
to the effect that, at the Senate’s present rate of progress, an 
extension until Christmas: would be more to the point. This 
action has enabled the operations of the Economic Co-operation 
Administration to continue. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has reported out a Bill for foreign aid little, if at all, 
more satisfactory than that which was returned to it last week 
and, at the time of going to press, the Senate is still wrestling 
with it. 

* * * 


Church and School 


A few weeks ago, there was good reason to expect that 
another plank would be laid beside the Housing Act in President 
Truman’s Fair Deal platform : a Bill providing for Federal aid 
to the states, so that all children should have equal educational 
opportunities, had passed the Senate with bipartisan sponsor- 
ship, led by Senator Taft, and its prospects in the House were 
bright. Previous attempts to achieve such legislation had 
foundered on the rock of the church schoo] problem, but a 
way round the obstacle has now been charted. On one side, a 
separate Child Health Bill would offer Federal assistance for 
milk, diphtheria immunisation and so on, to all children, 
whatever their religion. On the other, the Education Bill 
would leave it to the states to decide whether or not Federal 
funds should be spent on such things as transport to, and 
books for, church schools. There are now about twenty 
states which assist parochial as well as tax-supported schools 
in these ways out of public funds and the Supreme Court, 
by a narrow and most controversial ruling, has decided that 
this does not violate the constitutional separation of church 
and state. 

The House sub-committee dealing with the Education Bill 
chose, however, to run head-first into the rock. It recom- 
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mended to the full Committee the Barden Bill, which 

says that its annual Federal subsidy of $300 million shall be 
available only for public schools and backs up this Prohibition 
on aid to church schools with an enforcement procedure Certain 
to cause legal argument. The Senate Bill provides that g jus 
and equitable proportion of federal funds shall be spent m 
segregated schools in those states which have such Schools, thys 
ensuring that Negroes shall receive their fair share, but th 
Barden Bill omits this provision. 


The House, if left in peace, might have eventually preferre 
something closely resembling the Senate’s more satis 
Bill. But Cardinal Spellman chose to advertise his objection 
to the Barden Bill by a public attack on Mrs Roosevelt, who in 
her newspaper column had defended, not the Bill itself, but the 
principle that federal money should be given only to public 
schools, not parochial or private ones. It is thought that th 
Cardinal’s flamboyant letter, accusing her of anti-Catholicism 
“unworthy of an American mother,” may have been indirectly 
pointed at her son, whose recent election to Congress ha 
further weakened the already slackened hold of Tammany Hal, 
and of the Catholic church, on New York politics. In any case, 
the Cardinal touched off a chain of recriminatory explosion 
from pulpit to pulpit and lit up the bitter religious prejudic 
which is a disturbing feature of America today. There ar 
Catholics as well as Protestants on Mrs Roosevelt’s side in this 
matter and her dignified and deeply pained reply to Cardinal 
Spellman may damp the fires. But Congressmen, already 
heated by an unprecedented number of angry letters, ar 
naturally reluctant to fan the flames and there is therefore little 
hope left for the Education Bill at this session. 


* * * 


Pacific Orphan 


Out in the Pacific, two thousand miles from the mainland, 
there is a group of islands, the Territory of Hawaii, with over 
half a million inhabitants, dependent like Britain on foreign 
trade, which has now been besieged by a dock strike for three 
months. Hawaii even has its airlift, bringing in lemons, butter, 
mushrooms and machine parts for those who can afford them, 
and its relief shipments (some coming from Japan), which are 
allowed past the picket lines, as are military cargoes. The 
island must import over half its food and almost all its other 
requirements. Its pineapple harvest rots for lack of tins, is 
sugar overflows every possible storage place, but its tourists 
its third basic industry, are conspicuous for their absence. 


Ostensibly, the dispute is over wages: the stevedores insist 
on an increase of 32 cents an hour, to bring their pay up © 
that of their fellow-workers in California ; the employer, 
having agreed to 14 cents, reply that al] wages in Hawaii att 
far below those on the mainland. But the men belong 10 the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, led 
by Mr Harry Bridges, of California, who began to plough 
Hawaii’s almost virgin labour soil in 1944 and has done 4 
thorough job of cultivation since then. The employers a 
closely associated with the “Big Five,” the sugar companis 
which fertilise every Hawaiian field. The employers mail- 
tain that Mr Bridges is determined to dominate the i 
economy ; the men insist that the companies are out to 
the unions. 


Neither side has been notably conciliatory, but every attempt 
at settlement has broken down on the employers’ refusal © 
accept arbitration, which, they say, would mean the end 
collective bargaining, but on which the union insists. 
Senate Labour Committee in Washington has been no moft 
successful at mediation than was a local fact-finding board 
The Hawaiian Legislature is now proposing to put the Term 
torial Government into the stevedoring business, but the unio), 
already prepared for a fight to the finish, may make this # 
excuse for carrying the infection to the mainland, while the 
employers regard it as a step towards socialism. 


President Truman does not consider that the Hawaiiat 
emergency has enough national significance to justify him ® 
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taking action. The Hawaiian father who is unemployed, the 
Hawaiian mother who feeds her child on rationed milk, believe 
that the President would feel differently if Hawaii were a full 
member of the American family. But with the strike Hawaii’s 
hopes of statehood in 1949 are fading. Southern Democrats 
have always been embarrassed at the idea of admitting a state 
with a mixed population and no colour problem. Republicans 
fear that the new state’s two Senators and two Representatives 
might all be Democrats, especially if trade union influence 
continues to grow. Both parties are therefore ready to make 
much of any evidence that the island is infiltrated with Com- 
munism and unfit for statehood. They could ask for no better 
evidence than a dock strike ordered by Mr Harry Bridges, 
who has just been honoured by the Communist World 
Federation of Trades Unions and is soon to answer new charges 
of having committed perjury, with regard to his membership 
of the Communist Party, when applying for American citizen- 
ship. 


Whisky Fizz 
Americans may make vodka, according to a recent ruling 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which defines its ingredients 
so that in this at least Americans can copy Russia closely. 
But the Bureau had no illusions about America’s ability to 
copy Scotland: it decided that only whisky made north of the 
Tweed might be called “ Scotch,” although Americans may 
make “ Scotch-type ” whisky and may disguise it in tartans, 
kilts and sprigs of heather. Since the war sales of Scotch 
whisky in the United States, while running at only about 
12 million gallons compared with a total consumption of spirits 
at about 170 million gallons a year, have been increasing com- 
pared with those of its native competitors, whether they are 
“bottled in bond ”"—that is, bearing a seal to certify age— 
or straight whisky, containing no other form of spirit. This 
is not so much because Americans prefer Scotch to their native 
ryes and bourbons, as because Scotch has been both more 
plentiful and cheaper than either bonded or straight whisky. 
The scarcity of pure whiskies is explained by the cessation 
of whisky manufacture during the war, when distillers con- 
centrated on alcohol for military purposes. To eke out stocks 
of whisky since then, it has been blended with neutral spirits : 
the best of these blends contain 40 per cent of whisky, but in 
many the proportion, and therefore the price, is much less. 
Last year about 85 per cent of the whisky sold was blended, 
compared with 30 per cent before the war. But in July, 1945, 
the manufacture of whisky was resumed and the four years 
required to age it have now passed. Increasing quantities of 
straight whisky will now be coming on the market—about 
$0 million gallons during the next year—just at a time when 
consumption of whisky is falling off markedly. 

This means that the whisky market will be in a ferment for 
some time to come. Manufacturers of straight whiskies, 
with plentiful supplies for the first time in years, are determined 
to re-establish their product in relation to the blended varieties ; 
the big firms which make both are still feeling their way. 

Four roses” and “men of distinction” will be more 
frequently met on the advertising pages during the next few 
months and they will be joined by numerous new companions. 
Alteady quality is improving, price ranges are widening and 
certain straights are selling at $4 a bottle, compared with about 
4470 for the best blends, and around $5.70 for Scotch. 

Nowadays, the import duty of $1.50 a gallon on whisky seems 

t negligible, compared with the combined state and 
tax, which averages about $10.50 on a gallon of whisky, 
Pm half its price, compared with $4 before the war. Demands 
; taxation, already loud, are likely to become deafen- 
mg. So are demands for higher tariffs, if Scotch whisky 
manages to hold its place in the American market. In that 
on pon may also be forced to comply with the 
? ican labelling laws, r ing cont method 

ol ageing and so on, nas » regarding ents, 
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Shorter Notes 


President Truman has moved quickly to fill the vacancy on 
the Supreme Court caused by the death of Mr Justice Murphy, 
but, contrary to expectations, he has not appointed a Roman 
Catholic, although Mr Murphy had been the only member 
of that church on the Supreme Court’s bench. There is now 
only one Republican on that bench and it had been hoped 
that Mr Truman might use this opportunity to make the 
complexion of the Court less political and also to strengthen 
it by appointing someone with long-standing judicial experi- 
ence. However, Mr Tom Clark, who has accepted the position, 
is a prominent Democrat and his legal experience, while great, 
has been as a prosecutor, not as a judge. It is thought that, 
unlike Mr Murphy, he may incline towards the conservative 
wing of the Court, but for some time he will be disqualified 
from taking part in a number of decisions, garticularly those 
on anti-trust cases, as a result of his long connection with 
the Department of Justice, which initiates these prosecutions. 
He will be succeeded as Attorney-General by Mr J. Howard 
McGrath: this means not only that a new Senator from New 
Jersey will be appointed by the Democratic Governor, but 
that a new chairman of the Democratic National Committee 
must be found. 


¥ 


Farmers have more pressure cookers and pianos, and as 
many wireless sets, as city dwellers. They buy vacuum 
cleaners and home freezers as well as automobiles, so they 
could hardly be called uncivilised and they are obviously not 
poor. Yet only three out of ten farm families, compared 
with nine out of ten city families, have modern baths ; the 
trouble apparently lies not in dislike of cleanliness, which can 
be found in the old tin tub, but in the difficulty and expense 
of supplying running water and plumbing in country districts. 


A Strategic Connection 


at a Convenient Location 


Many firms in international trade 
find it helpful to maintain a con- 
nection with this old established 
New York bank. 

The London office is situated con- 
veniently at 7 Princes Street, E. C, 2. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 
LONDON ...7 Princes Street, E.C. 2 
NEW YORK ... 70 Broadway 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Scotland of North America 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


ISITORS from Europe who arrive in Canada for the first 

time by direct ship or aircraft often remark with surprise, 
“how American it is.” Visitors who come by way of the 
United States remark with equal surprise how different it is 
from the United States. The remarkable thing about Canada 
is the extent to which history has successfully contended with 
geography. Canada alone of all the American countries has 
never repudiated its ties with the old world. It has tried to 
shake them looser and, after much struggle, succeeded. But 
once the rope was unknotted it has continued of its own choice 
to hold onto it. 


It has not been easy to create a national identity while 
struggling against the political, economic, and (even more 
pervasive) psychological, pull of Britain and at the same time 
holding off the steady economic, psychological, and occasionally 
the political, pull of the United States. A cynic remarked once 
that the result had been to produce the only country which 
suffered from two inferiority complexes at once. But the degree 
of success that Canada has achieved in creating a new national 
individuality is a remarkable historical fact, probably better 
realised by people outside Canada than by many Canadians. 


Old habits of thought hang on after they have outlived their 
occasion and their usefulness. The long struggle for indepen- 
dence from Britain has left an attitude of caution, even of 
suspicion, which is no longer appropriate. It was a significant 
part of the makeup of Mr Mackenzie King (though he was too 
canny to show it in Britain). It is noticeably absent from 
Mr St. Laurent. But the more important question now is 
whether Canada can resist the pull of the United States as 
successfully as it has resisted the former pull of Britain. The 
Scots can testify to the difficulty of living alongside a neighbour 
more numerous, richer, more highly industrialised and blessed 
with a more moderate climate. But the disproportion of 
Scotland and England is nothing to the disproportion between 
Canada and the United States. Canada has 13} million people 
sharing a land frontier of 3,000 miles with a nation of 
148 million. It is a condition which presents peculiar 
difficulties, economically, culturally, financially and politically. 


Big Neighbour Policy 


Politically, Americans are strangely unaware of Canada. A 
resident of New York once said that he had to get his news of 
Canada from The Times of London. The tourists and business- 
men who come up here find a congenial atmosphere which is 
not uncomfortably different from home. The differences are 
merely intriguing. The British parliamentary system and the 
allegiance to the Crown appear to those who have learned 
anything of Canada as curious but harmless peculiarities: 
indeed, the parliamentary system often evokes a rather wistful 
respect. US government policies are firmly set on a “ good 
neighbour ” policy. If, as happens occasionally, some agency, 
probably the armed forces, steps a little out of line and presses 
the Canadians more than they like, the State Department can 
be sure of the highest support in bringing it back into line. 

Some irritations are inevitable. Nations more remote than 
Canada have been irked by an occasional brusqueness or failure 
of tact from Washington. But there is no fear at all that 
Canadian independence will.not be respected. The “ 3,000 
miles of undefended border” have become a cliché that 
provokes laughter ; but obviously Canadian security does not 


rest on 13} million people. It rests, to put it no higher, on the 
big neighbour’s need to preserve its good name. Canada know 
very well that the world influence of the United States depend 
on the United States being the kind of country which does ng 
“push its smal] neighbours around” Washington knows that 
too, and even if there were not almost complete identity of 
interest between the two countries that factor alone would keep 
relations harmonious. 


It is the pull rather than the pressure of this big neighbow 
that sometimes causes anxiety in Canada. While Canada draw 
in immigrants from across the seas there is a steady drain of 
emigrants to the United States. In the past, it has been broadly 
true that the immigrants filled up from the bottom while th 
emigrants were creamed off the top. The attraction of th 
United States is very great, particularly to the skilled technicians 
and professional people. Salaries are generally higher; ther 
is greater opportunity. This drain continues fairly steadily, 
In every year since the war more than 20,000 Canadians have 
emigrated to the United States. A trickle comes back each year, 
but the net loss is of the order of 15,000 or more, and they ar 
mostly people whom Canada can ill afford to lose. 


American Men and Money Needed 


No practical solution for the drain has been, or probably can 
be, proposed. Frequent demands that “‘ Canada should keep 
her young people at home” generally boil down to a protest 
against employment in some category or other of “ a foreigner.” 
But there may be some substance in the complaint, heard jus 
as frequently, that Canada’s “ national inferiority complex” 
prevents it from giving adequate recognition to its own talent 
At the present time, government authorities are considering th 
possibility of inducing United States emigrants to come 
Canada. The post-war wave of emigration from Britain and 
Europe appears to be slackening, but there is no slackening i 
Canada’s need for population. Looking round the world for 
acceptable immigrants, it was natural to wonder whether theft 
might not be thousands of young Americans who would 
welcome the move to a country with a still-expanding front. 
Nothing like an official scheme has been launched, but US 
immigrants would find a welcome almost anywhere in Canada, 
and particularly perhaps in the West. 


If Canada needs American settlers, it needs American capital 
even more. All the big developments, whether it be oil @ 
Alberta or iron ore in Labrador or base metals near the Arctc 
Circle, need hundreds of millions of dollars of new capital. In 
the early days of Canada’s growth Britain was the chief supplier 
of risk capital: today the United States provides the oaly 
adequate source. Britain’s greatest capital contribution ® 
Canada dates from the era of railway building. It is significant 
that as late as 1930, 67 per cent of British investment in 
was in government securities or public utilities, mostly railways 
By 1946, after the wartime reductions, more than half te 
British investment was in the public issues of stock of Canadiat 
companies, with railways still predominant. But even by the 
end of the first war, US investment had outstripped 
and the proportion of US capital in the country has 
climbed. At the end of 1946, US investments were valued # 
$5,152 million and British at $1,688 million. 

Simultaneously, the difference in the two kinds of investmett 
became more marked. US capital has been going more #4 
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more into direct investments in manufacturing and other 
business, whereas the British direct investment is a very small 

ion of the whole ($353 million out of the $1,688 million 
in 1946). Of an estimated US investment in Canadian business 
of $2,700 million at the end of 1948, $1,600 million was in 
manufacturing and $600-700 million in mining and utilities. 
Subsidiaries of American companies account for a good deal 
of this, but not as much as one might suppose. The latest 
detailed figures are for the end of 1946, when 37 per cent of 
the US investment in Canadian manufacturing was in com- 
panies controlled in the United States. 


In automobiles and lorries, US branch plants had a near- 

monopoly (95 per cent of all Canadian production); in the 

uction of non-ferrous metal products (that is, manufacturing 

not mining), they controlled two-thirds; rubber products, 

60 per cent; electrical apparatus and supplies, 55 per cent; 

sheet metal products, 49 per cent ; soap and toilet preparations, 
49 per cent. 

Dividend payments naturally constitute a steady drain of 
Canadian reserves of gold and US dollars. They mainly 
accounted for a reduction in the reserve of $90 million in the 
second quarter of this year (from $1,067 million to $977 mil- 
fon). But the wealth they create far exceeds this drain, and 
Canada is constantly looking for more capital. 


Besides this financial penetration from the United States 
there is a cultural penetrat\on which causes more anxiety to 
nationally-minded Canadians. Canada sometimes seems to be 
saturated with US news, US magazines, US radio-programmes; 
but it would be easy to exaggerate their impact. It is obvious 
that they are widespread; it accounts for the rather silly 
nationalism which sometimes colours Canadian discussions 
about arts and letters and music. But the protective covering 
which Canadians assume is often less obvious. In the short 
fun, at any rate, it is doubtful if the American information 
media produce much practical result. In the long run, they 
inevitably tend to consolidate the claims of geography against 
those of history. 


“Le Vrai Canada ” 


In the long run, though, it is important to remember the part 
played by that one-third of Canadians (and it is a proportion 
that is steadily creeping up) who do not speak the American 
language. The French-Canadians, concentrated in Quebec, 
represent a hard core of impermeable independence. Some 
of them find it hard to reconcile themselves to being part of 
the greater Canada instead of maintaining a compact unit of 
“le vrai Canada,” the oldest, the original Canada of French 
language and Roman Catholic religion. In Quebec a 
“canadien” is a French-speaking person: the rest are “les 
anglais.” The Montreal ice-hockey team is called ‘“ Les 
Canadiens,” which the rest of the country calls simply 
‘ ians,” unconsciously conceding the French-Canadian 
assumption. 

Nor is Quebec linked at all closely to Europe. M. Duplessis’s 
winning slogan in the last provincial election in 1948 was 
“Nous ne donnons pas aux étrangers.” A French resistance- 
kader, paying his first visit to Quebec lately, declared 
emphatically “Il n’y a aucun rapport, aucun du tout.” He 
iaggerated, but the exaggeration was natural, for the 

is who try to project themselves into modern France 
find their natural hero in Pétain. Their forebears belonged to 
a France that was royalist and Roman Catholic, and it is as 
tue as most such generalisations are to say that Quebec 


of everything that has happened in France since 
the end of the 18th Century. 


Such people would make poor Americans. They have not 
€asy to weld into the Canadian nation. Assimilation has 
Proved impossible ; partnership, with considerable strains, has 
worked remarkably well. It has demanded of the English- 
majority a patience which it is difficult to imagine 

from, say, the Congress of the United States ; from the French- 
minority it has demanded a broad understanding and 
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a fair trust. If Mr Mackenzie King represented the former, 
Mr St. Laurent even more conspicuously represents the latter. 


The most significant thing about the federal election of 1949 
in the eyes of history may prove to be that this distinguished 
French-Canadian received such overwhelming support from 
the English-speaking provinces that if he had won no Quebec 
seats at all he would still have been only a few seats short of 
an absolute majority in Parliament. Nowhere was there 
apparent the slightest sign of opposition to him on grounds 
of race or language. 


This was pre-eminently a tribute to the man himself, but 
surely it can also be taken as a sign that the difficult process 
of erecting a nation on two predominant racial groups is 
progressing favourably in Canada. The racial split has 
certainly contributed to Canada’s difficulties. But its more 
permanent effect may be to bolster an obstinate will to 
independence defying every outside attraction. 


Austria Prepares for Freedom—I 


Prospects of a Neutral 
Republic 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


SIGNPOSTS in the streets of Vienna mark the way to Budapest 
(254 Km.) and Prague (311 Km.) As aircraft fly, both the 
Hungarian and Czechoslovak frontiers are less than twenty 
miles away, and daily a well-filled bus accomplishes the journey 
to Brno and back. There are reminders at every turn of the 
one-time imperial city’s political, economic, and ethnic ties 
with the neighbouring people’s democracies, which, after a few 
years of independence, have fallen into the hands of another 
and more exacting master. When the Peace Treaty is signed, 
the Soviet overlord of Hungary and Czechoslovakia will keep, 
through control of the Danube Shipping Company, a watchful 
footing along the Austrian banks of the Danube from Passau to 
Bratislava. His agents will be in force at Zistersdorf, not only 
ensuring that not a drop less than sixty per cent of Austria’s 


oil escapes the containers of the USSR, but also prospecting 
for new wells. 


So rich a part of the country being thus a semi-entailed 
salient in Cominform-controlled territory, can Austria preserve 
its political independence when, ninety days after the Peace 
Treaty has been ratified, the occupying forces have been with- 
drawn—most of them far into the west—and Communist 
infiltration may be increasingly attempted ? 


On Sunday, October 9th, approximately 4,000,000 of 
Austria’s 7,000,000 inhabitants will go to the polls to choose 
their representatives in parliament during the next four 
testing years. They have been governed since 1945 by a 
coalition of the Catholic People’s Party (the former Christian 
Socialists) and the Social Democrats, who together polled 
96 per cent of the votes cast in the last election, the People’s 
Party receiving only five more mandates than the Socialists. 
No appreciable change in either the numerical or the com- 
parative strength of the two parties is anticipated after the 
coming election, and on the whole so great is the fear of 
change at the moment, none is wished for. 


Coalition against Communism 


The two leading parties, which have the unquenchable 
memories of civil war between them and widely diverse internal 
aims, have collaborated during the past four years in a manner 
inconceivable fifteen years ago. Catholics and Socialists alike 
have contained their extreme wings in order to be able to 
stand compactly together against the common danger of Com- 
munism. Many of them first learnt to respect each other as 
fellow-prisoners in Nazi concentration camps. All acknow- 
ledge that internal security must take precedence over party 
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politics. If the artificial edifice of the coalition was beginning 
to show signs of wear and tear two years ago it was quickly 
restored on receipt of the instructive warnings from Czecho- 
slovakia. The leaders of both parties recognise that, even if 
one party were to win a decisive majority at the polls, coalition 
government would be necessary for several more years to 
secure the unity of the country. The anticipated continuation 
of the coalition should be practicable so long as departmental 
heads can check their traditional inclination to find “jobs for 
the boys” to the detriment of national efficiency and coalition 
concord. An obvious danger arising out of it is that the 
Socialists, in their compromises with the Right, may give the 
Communists an opportunity to claim that it is they who are 
really representing the interests of the workers. New burdens, 
which the Socialists must have a hand in devising, will have 
to be laid on the country if the 150 million dollars with which 
Austria is buying its Treaty is to be paid promptly to the 
Russians over the next six years, as promptly paid it must be. 


Although the election lists will not be closed until Sep- 
tember 2nd, it is reckoned that some 900,000 more will be 
voting in October than did in 1945. Of these about 400,000 
are re-enfranchised ex-Nazis. Will the newcomers increase the 
Communist vote, which was only 4 per cent of the total poll 
in 1945 ? It is confidently believed they will not, even by the 
Communists themselves, who are looking around desperately 
for encouragement. There is no affinity between the religious, 
easy-going Austrian temperament and totalitarian communism. 
Even in the Russian-held factories the workers have resisted 
Soviet attempts to make the plants into centres for the exertion 
of political pressure on the government. 


Party for the Discontented 


Those of the ex-Nazis who do not vote for the People’s 
Party or the Social Democrats are much more likely to be 
attracted by the new Right-wing group formed by Dr Herbert 
Kraus, which calls itself at present the Association of Indepen- 
dents. A General’s son, Dr Kraus has set up his headquarters 
at Salzburg, where he has two popular newspapers @& his 
disposal. Opening his election campaign in Vienna last month, 
he inveighed against the bureaucracy bred by the coalition. 
There were 50,000 more civil servants in Austria today, he 
protested, than there were before the war—ten times the 
number that served the Monarchy. He reproached Ministers 
for their travels abroad, which, he cavilled, had consumed 
more foreign exchange than the tourist traffic had yet brought 
into the country. He complained that the production level 
of 1937 had been reached only by increasing the number of 
workers by 40 per cent. He declared himself to be against 
nationalisation, but prepared to accept already-nationalised 
undertakings so long as they showed reasonable profits. He 
demanded equal civic rights for German refugees from Czecho- 
slovakia. And so on—all good catchpenny stuff for the politic- 
ally uncertain and generally discontented. 


Dr Kraus hopes to prevent either of the big parties from 
obtaining more than 50 per cent of the total vote, and thus, 
with only some half a dozen mandates for himself, to exercise 
the balance of power in the Lower House. Since he has some 
chance of succeeding, there has been much debate in public 
and behind the scenes concerning the legality of “fourth 
parties.” (There are a couple of less significant wooers of the 
electorate.) But in principle there is no limit to the number 
of political parties permissible ; and for the healthy fear that 
the Communists might later claim that the elections were 
invalid if any party was forbidden to contend, no wise person 
advocates that Dr Kraus and his Independents should be 
stopped. 

Should Dr Kraus realise his ambition, there would still be 
no danger of a transfer of real power into wrong hands. Bear- 
ing in mind the lessons of the Communist seizure of power 
in Czechoslovakia, the coalition has paid careful and united 
attention to the integrity of the Ministry of the Interior. The 
head of the Ministry, a brave and shrewd Socialist, Oskar 
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Helmer, has concentrated, along with his Socialist and Catholic 
colleagues, on developing an impartial, non-political Police 
force, whose loyalty can be counted upon by the Feder 
Government. A 


Impartial and Loyal Police 


The country is policed by 10,800 gendarmes, while 12,000 
constables, of whom some 8,000 are in Vienna, police the 
towns. Better armed than the town police, the gendarmerie 
contains scarcely a single Communist in its ranks, even ip 
the Soviet zone. It can be expected to provide the nucley 
of the army of 50,000 allowed Austria under the Treaty, -}; 
should be ready to take over immediately the occupation forces 
withdraw ; in order to allow preparations to be made, the 
Powers should remove the demilitarisation clause from the 
Control Agreement. 


In Vienna and in the towns of the British, French and 
American zones, the Ministry of the Interior has steadily reduced 
the number of Communists in the constabulary until now no 
more than about ten per cent of the whole are reckoned to be 
Communists, and those few are in uninfluential positions, 
Sunilarly the Staatspolizei (Political Police) has been reduced 
from a Communist-impregnated force of 700 (a legacy from 
the early days of exclusive Saviet control) to a force of 230 
working reliably for the internal security of the State. Oply 
in the towns of the Soviet zone are the police largely under 
Communist influence. On the withdrawal of the occupying 
forces the Ministry of the Interior will be free to establish 
their loyalty, as it has in the capital and the greater part of the 
provinces. The Russians have not fostered the growth of 
auxiliary police forces in Austria, as they have in Germany. 
The so-called Works Police musters only some 2,000 men 
throughout the Soviet zone. Unlike Czechoslovakia at the 
time of the Communist coup, the Austrian Communists have 
no control over the trade unions. 


All in all, the prospects for the political stability f the 
Austrian Republic are good. The majority have no intention 
of allowing a minority to trick their way into power. As for 
their relations with their neighbours, there is a growing hope 
that Austria may be given the opportunity to live and trade 
between east and west with the inviolate neutrality of 
Switzerland. 

(To be continued) 


Afghans and the Frontier 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


The Afghan borderland is the one great international frontiet 
of the Commonwealth, a frontier that extends from where 
Kashmir marches with Tibet and Sinkiang to Persia. Once 
British imperial responsibility, its protection now depends on 
Pakistan. So long as the British held India, the Afghan 
Government had felt it could look to them for support in the 
international field. But once they went, trouble arose. Could 
a divided India assume the British role? The Afgham 
doubted it. It was felt in Kabul that the time had come fot 
the Afghans to strengthen their position by recovering theit 
lost country to the Indus. At the outset they suggested 
tentatively in Delhi that the North-west frontier provincs 
almost entirely Pathan, should be given a separate idently 
under the title of Pathanistan. 


The Pakistan Government soon made it clear that they had 
no intention of ceding territory to their western neighbout. 
Thereupon the Afghans changed their ground and clai 
that at least the 2,500,000 Pathans domiciled in the tribal 
belt, between that section of the international boundary know? 
as the Durand Line and the Pakistan administrative boundaty 
in the foothills, should be independent territory, in othet 
words, a satellite of Afghanistan. The Governor-General, 
Pakistan promptly retorted that his Government regat the 
territory up to the Durand Line as theirs. Since then tt 
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Afghans have carried on a press and radio campaign of vilifi- 
cation against Pakistan, charging it with infringing the border, 
and bombing unarmed men and women in tribal territory, as 
well as Afghan levies within Afghan limits ; in fact they have 
only stopped short of a declaration of war. Afghans every- 
where on both sides of the Durand Line are being summoned 
to hold themselves ready for a Jihad or Holy War against the 
Pakistan interloper. And now as a climax the Afghan Govern- 
ment is appealing to Whitehall to intervene, and so prevent 
war and destruction in the Afghan borderland. If that fails 
they propose to take the matter before the United Nations. 


Obviously British statesmen could not put pressure on 
Pakistan to admit the Afghan claim. If Karachi gave way 
this might mean the downfall of the new Dominion. Further- 
more, tribesmen on Karachi’s side of the Durand Line remain 
joyal to Pakistan—a bulwark of Islam. The £7,500,000 ster- 
jing that Pakistan spends on the border, a sum exceeding the 
revenues of Afghanistan, is another inducement for the 
indigent hill men. It would, in fact, be insanity for Kabul 
to challenge Pakistan unless it had the tribes at its back. Such 
a war would be unpopular with the Afghan tribesmen them- 
selves and the result might be the collapse of the dynasty. 


The Afghan régime is unstable, both politically and 
economically. Of the 11,000,000 people in the country only 
5,000,000 are Afghans and Pathans, a million less than those 
of the same race in Paki- 
stan, The rest are Hazaras, 
Tajiks, Kizlbash, Persian 
speaking and mostly 
Shiahs, and so disliked by 
the Sunni Afghan. The 
Hazaras, the most numer- 
ous of the group, probably 
a couple of million, have 
never adapted themselves 


to Afghan rule, which is ¢ - 
not popular with the other |% ? AFG HN I STA 


h 
non-Pathans. There is no e Fagannn 
facial or political homo- Quast 
geneity; incongruous ele- . pp tanphy 


ments are held together 
only by an iron rule. Out- 
side the towns social and 
political life is organised 
on a tribal basis ; a large , 
proportion of the tribes- —“e 
men is still nomadic ; “.BALUCHISTAN 
mechanised industry is on 
avery small scale. Fruit growing is an important industry, car- 
pets and rugs are produced in the villages. Trade averages 
about {5,000,000 sterling annually. Exports consist chiefly of 
Persian lambskin (Karakul), hides, cotton, wool, fresh and dried 
fruits, There are minerals and oil in the neighbourhood of 
Herat, but neither is developed. It is a misfortune that the 
richest tracts of the kingdom lie in the Oxus region beyond the 
huge mountain mass of the Hindu Kush, a country where long- 
staple cotton and sugarbeet are grown. Here, too, valuable 

ts of coal are found. They have so far not been exploited 
W any extent because of the difficulty of getting coal over the 
meuntains ; meanwhile Kabul freezes in the winter. Exploited 


®n modern Jines the Oxus region could bring prosperity to 
Afghanistan. 


The Afghan standard of living is meagre, and there is a good 
deal of distress due to high prices, mainly caused by inflation. 
The exchange rate of the Kabuli rupee has slumped ; trade is 
stagnant due to the falling off in the demand for Persian lamb. 

traders complain that the favourable trade balance of 

some £25 million, mostly in dollars, built up during the war 

: frittered away by the excessive importation of 

luxuries, and in financing a programme of road improvements 

and dams, which public opinion considers were too expensively 
inadequately carried out by an American firm. 

t are the wider implications of the trouble brewing in 


and 
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the Afghan borderland ? The red flood is already piling up 
on the eastern borders of the Indian sub-continent ; both 


Dominions there are already affected by what is happening in 
South-East Asia. 


India’s own attitude to Afghan truculence can hardly be 
described as satisfactory. The diatribes of the Kabul radio 
and press are reproduced in Delhi newspapers, and the impres- 
sion is created that political circles in Delhi welcome Pakistan’s 
difficulties. There are rumours in Karachi that India proposes 
to offer the Afghan Government a loan. In any case its states- 
men have given no moral support to Pakistan. The Afghan 
Government has replied to Delhi’s friendly gestures by punish- 
ing Afghan subjects who joined in the attack on the Indian 
forces in Kashmir. 


Russia exerts a powerful influence in Kabul ; it is certain that 
intransigent elements such as the Faqir of Ipi’s group are 
subsidised by Russian agents ; it is unlikely that the aggressive 
movement in Kabul against Pakistan is carried on without 
Russian support or approval. What would be the Russian 
motive ? Obviously to stimulate unrest in Afghanistan and 
the Pakistan borderland and so produce an opportunity for 
fomenting disturbances in the Middle East generally and in 
the Persian Gulf in particular. 

What is the remedy? The Afghans do not want Com- 
munism, and have no desire to risk their independence. It is 
indeed doubtful whether 
the Afghans _— generally 
would support their rulers 
in a policy which might 
place them in the hands 
of Russia. 

Economic stringency lies 
at the root of the Afghan 
problem. Without external 
aid no progress is possible. 
What is required is a joint 
effort by Britain, the 
United States, India and 
Pakistan to help develop 
Afghanistan. The Afghan 
Government have plans to 
stimulate economic pro- 
gress. A big hydro-electric 
installation is planned to 
be set up on the Kabul 
River near Jalalabad; from 
this and similar plant, 
power would be used in 
cotton and cloth mills and other mechanised industry. 
Now that British imperialism is no longer a bogey for the 
Afghan tribesmen, there would probably be no objection to 
railway development. The concession of a port on the Mekran 
coast in Pakistan territory is worth considering ; Pakistan 
might possibly agree if it were convinced that in future the 
Afghans would adopt a friendly attitude. The exploitation of 
the oil resources of the country should be a stimulus to indus- 
trial progress. : 

The task of western diplomacy in Kabul is to induce the 
ruling classes there to accept the fait accompli of the frontier 
in return for western co-operation in economic development. 
Indian statesmen, too, need to realise that it is of the first 
importance in their own interests that the Afghan frontier 
should be firmly held. In this respect it is a matter 
of great concern to India that the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan should have been invited 
to Moscow. The news was heard with wild excitement 
in Pakistan itself as suggesting the possibility of 
Russian help in an extremity—presumably also against India. 
“Russia is with us ” was a typical Urdu newspaper headline. 
The Prime Minister proposes, while in Moscow, to appeal to 
the Kremlin to use its geod offices to instil common sense into 
political circles in Kabul, Such a move, if it succeeded, would 
undoubtedly be of interest both in Whitehall and Delhi. 
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In August the holiday season is at its 
; ; height. Yet as we journey to escape 
: the prosaic world of affairs the services 
which a great bank provides are ready 
to meet the leisure mood. Money can 
be made available wherever we may go; 
our instructions for regular payments 
can be met even in our absence; and it 
| is reassuring to know that precious 
' smaller possessions may be left with 
lai 2 the bank for safe custody. Before 
° going on holiday, consider whether you 
are making the fullest use of all the 


' services which this modern bank affords. 


| : 
HE eae . MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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E THE 
Trading Difficulties in f 
Hongkong 
[By A RESIDENT CORRESPONDENT] 
In spite of the many difficulties that China has encountered 
which are always faithfully reflected in Hongkong, perhgp; 
the present situation is the most complicated from the mer. 
cantile point of view that the colony has had to face. Tr 
predominant feeling in the markets is one of uncertainty, au A 
that is always hard to bear. Hongkong as a distributing P 
centre thrives upon the coming and going of commodities, ang Thest 
when the stream is checked or hampered in any way, th —— whl 
colony suffers. At present it is very much hampered, and IR reade 
Hongkong is looking for an outlet for the goods that are [RE  vidua 
coming in but cannot at present find much of a way out. Fo, I Reco 
just when it had been found that the so-called earl I cwep 
“ blockade ” of Shanghai was not a reality, came the announce. F each 
ment by the Nationalist Government that all ports under analy 
Communist control were to be considered closed by them t The! 
shipping. It is quite possible that they might have foundi 
difficult to make the closure effective in actual fact, but thy those 
have been saved the trouble of proving it, because the fa I are d 
that ships might be bombed, as was the Anchises whe BY 
moored near Shanghai, has succeeded in entirely preventing JF "m0; 
the scheduled sailing of vessels to that port; added to this JR these 
is the difficulty of obtaining insurance in spite of the riseol J vario 


rates by 300 per cent. 

Vice-Admiral Madden has given an assurance that British 
shipping will be protected, and when the s.s. Yochow reum § 
ing from Korea was recently stopped by a Nationalist gunboat 
and her papers examined, a feeling of optimism was engendered J 
by the alerting of HMS Concord, although in the even m — 
action was found necessary. But the hope exists—though i 
mercantile rather than in shipping circles at the moment—thit 
the Kuomintang will heed the intention of the British Govert- 
ment to disregard the closure and will tone it down. But, com 
sidering how successful it has so far proved, it is not easy t 
see why they should do so. 


Stocks Piling Up 

At any rate, for the present, exporters are left high and dry, 
endeavouring to find a means of getting the materials so badlj 
needed in Shanghai to their destination. To say that the goods 
will eventually get through is almost to utter a truism wher 
Chinese merchants are concerned, but it may take longer thao 
is appreciated by either sellers or buyers. Mcanwhile, te 
export markets have settled into a subdued state of dullness 
pending developments, with stocks piling up and storage spac 
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filled almost to capacity. It is true that Canton remains ope the : 
as a major port, and this is an important factor in sendig indu 
cargoes into Central China, but the problem of how to g# whic 
them on from there to the north still remains to be resu 
The only method open is apparently by smuggling, but thé imp 
is an expensive way of transporting goods, adding from 30 pe high 
cent to 60 per cent to their cost. Sir Stafford Cripps’s wen 


that “instead of a seller's market we now have a buyers 
market” found an echo in the heart of many 4 
Hongkong merchant, The change-over from a_ sellef 
to a buyers’ market has affected the colony even mor 
at the present time than would have been the case um 
ordinary circumstances. Jt has in many cases been found mr 
possible to dispose of old stocks, and these have been added 
to by the return of several shipments intended for Shanghal 
With the reduced prices quoted on recent indents for meta 
and paper by suppliers abroad, merchants here find th 
faced with a loss in some cases of as much as 39 
through the necessity of having to adjust the prices 
old stocks to meet those of fresh consignments. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Are Profits Too High ? 


YEAR has now passed since the provisions of the new 

Companies Act on company accounts came into effect. 
These accounts provide the raw material for two features 
which have long been part of The Economist’s service to its 
readers. The more important of them are analysed indi- 
vidually in company notes, which appear weekly in the 
Records and Statistics Supplement. And all of them are 
swept into the computations of industrial profits which appear 
each quarter in The Economist itself. The lines of the new 
analysis of profits have been described in previous articles.* 
The figures include group profits and charges, and not merely 
those of parent companies ; the old-style “legal accounts ” 
ae disregarded—save, of course, for single companies. Thus 


were indeed “ much too high.” But the virtue of the new 
company accounting is to demonstrate that there is no 
“surplus” of any such kind. There is no mystery 
about the figures, except to these who prefer to deal in 
mysteries rather than facts. The facts are clear 
enough. These 2,608 companies had a total income of 
£1,115.1 million. It is a high figure. But what did they 
do with it? They had to try and keep their productive 
capital in good condition, to maintain their stocks, and to set 
something aside, if possible, for further expansion—Socialist 
critics might note that further expansion means “ further 
employment” and “further consumption,” even in the 
capitalist economies whose development they profess to 


they give a view of industrial profits as a whole. At the same 
time, the allocation of 
these profits between 
various charges and pro- 
visions, and dividends and 
| reserves is now shown in 
_ far greater detail, 

- What do the figures 


despise. To this end, these companies set aside £131.7 
million for depreciation, 
as they were entitled to do 
under the income tax acts. 
They then had to find 
£446.7 million for income 
tax and profits tax. Other 
charges and provisions 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 
(£ mn.) 


Reports Published 
April—June, 1949 


Reports Published 
July, 1948—Jume, 1949 


HE tiberellgs 


BE : 2,095 Companies 
gendered how for this first year —_—_| + (some part of the latter 
. | under the new regime ? Previous | Latest Previous Latest being additional provi- 
ct j | ar . « . 
7 _ How far do they support ee eee es sions for depreciation 
Goel the contention of Mr J c... teasing gest | o7g.775 | 320,785 | 437,448 | 641,254 beyond the amounts 
Sut, con Ronald Chamberlain, MP, innoase from investments. .- 24,819 | 26,690 ' 32,768 | 53,018 allowed by the tax 
ther current income 5,010 | = 3,98h} = 4,373 8,644 - ors 
r easy to who declared last week: Non-recurring credits | 7409, 11,558 16,265 26,552 authorities) absorbed 
; mire ben be -~ gos | 316,063 362,994 490,850 699,468 826,556 1,115,070 £264 ae 7 Pee: 
Pronts Dave | Repairs and maintenance 2452, 3,031 3,225, 5819, 7,097, 8597 | ence dividends £33.4 mil- 
been much too high, and | Depreciation 42,528 | 49,592 64,977 | 81,646 | 98,920 | lion. The ordinary share- 
these things have a real | Income tax (excl. profits tax). | 10¥,491 | 104,702 | 145,674 | 229,095 248.425 . euany 
and dry ong 1 eff : Settee dittheninds , in’son | s40a 19,656 Lah holders received £126.9 
A : ‘ > . € s . *. - 
so bah our sandard of living, on | Sanne” setts ic at | nelle on £1,191.6, ai 
ontingencies, provis * No ; : “ 
he good jem internal stsbilite’ nd | Pensions... eeeeeeeeteeees wet lion of ore Finally, 
wher i some {£160 million was set 
* Seieement, and Of OBE Pai cciiy shase ia proilis 2844! 3,669) 7,417) 5,808 | id £ 
ger that fe ability to gain and retain | Profits retained by subsidiaries 15,000 aside tO revenue reserves 


20,216 32,062 | 
5,925 } ,904 | 
10,698 | 13,525 | 


40,757 | 
25,550 
2,297 | 


25,072 | 
18,443 | 
25,998 } 
94,435 


38,761 
118,173 


Debenture interest ........... 


overseas markets. Preference dividends ......... 


The figures presented in 
this article (together with 
the more detailed analysis, 


—part of which, again, is 
probably of a more specific 
character than a “ free re- 
serve,” for it is in the free 


10,480 | 


Ordinary dividends 

Revenue reserves 

Brought in (parent co.) ...... | 
Carried forward (parent ©O.).. | 


| 8 
, 214,971 


} 


astechaaet 


bie! 


industry by industry, 
which appears in Records and Statistics this week) give the 
results of public companies for a full year ; hitherto it was 
impossible to examine the charge that profits were “ too 
high” simply because it was not known how high in fact they 
were. The total of “ gross trading profits ” of 2,608 com- 
Paties whose reports appeared during the year to June 30th 
amount to {996.7 million. There can be no doubt that this 
last is “high,” in an absolute sense. These 2,608 
€¢ companies, in various lines of industry and service, 
and including plantation and oil companies, have together 
Wn a total profit equivalent to about one-tenth of the 
tational income of this country. If “ profits” of this magni- 
tude represented a “ surplus ” retained by capital out of the 
tational product, it would be impossible to deny that they 
a eee 


| Sa aae dei 
Particular issues of The Economist of January 15, 
February 26 and May 14, 1949, 








74,982 137,564 


reserves mowadays that 
accretions to mew capital are to be found, if they are to be 
found anywhere. In economic fact, they are usually the reverse 
of “free,” for they are matched by assets more or less 
wholly invested in the business. 

The end of this particular inquiry into “ where the money 
goes ” shows that the bulk of it goes in paying taxes, in 
keeping assets and working capital in proper working order, 
and in making some corporate savings for new capital expan- 
sion. These points are commonplace enough to anyone with 
a little rudimentary knowledge of the way company finance 
works. If profits are “much too high,” by Mr Chamber- 
lain’s calculation, they only suffice to do these necessary 
things and to leave a moderate return for the shareholder 
who has ventured his capital in industry. How provision 
for replacement of existing capital assets and a modest 
volume of saving to pay for their extension can be represented 
as having “a real and detrimental effect on our standard of 
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living” it must be left to Mr Chamberlain to explain. 
Perhaps he can say where venture capital is to be found 
today, unless it is set aside by established companies ; and 
how they can set it aside out of non-existent profits. 


All these figures emerge from the final column of the 
table on page 309. They give the position of all public 
companies (though they necessarily include no private 
companies) whose reports appeared in the year to June 30th. 
But it might be objected that these figures conceal major 
changes in earning power or in the distribution of profits, 
compared with the preceding year. That objection is 
answered by an examination of the results of 2,095 companies 
(out of the total of 2,608) which did provide comparative 
figures. The following table summarises their profits and 
provisions in 1947-48 and 1948-49, and puts them in per- 
spective with the figures of the whole group of 2,608 
ee: 





Profits, DEPRECIATION, PROVISIONS AND DIVIDENDS 
Companies Reporting in Year to June 30, 1949 
(£ Million) 


2,095 Companies 


2,608 


Companies, 











Preceding Latest Latest Year 
| Year Year 
Disclosed trading profit............ | 1-3 132-4 996-7 
Apparent total income ...eceeeeees 699-5 826-6 115-1 
DeeARG « iF 5n b>. Seaton ss éeaise 81-6 98:9 131-7 
TR air vi b> Fond bide > deh 280-8 328-2 446°7 
Other charges and provisions ...... 133-3 162-2 216-4 
Net profit, after tax and charges.... 205-8 257-3 320-3 
Preference dividends .........ese0- 26-0 26-5 33-4 
Ordinary dividends. ........seesee 94-4 96-4 126-9 
Profits retained ...... aneevececeetes 83°35 114-3 160-0 





Three points of particular importance emerge from this 
table. First, the smaller sample of 2,095 companies have 
shown an increase of nearly 20 per cent in their disclosed 
trading profit, from £611.3 million to £732.4 million. 
Secondly, after deducting depreciation, taxation and other 
charges, their net profit rose more modestly—by 16 per 
cent from £203.8 million to £237.3 million. Thirdly, of 
this increase in net profit, the bulk went to increase the com- 
panies’ reserves. The total distribution of dividends on 
ordinary capital increased by a mere £2,000,000, from {94.4 
million to {96.4 million. When left-wing critics complain of 
insincerity on industry’s part about dividend limitation, they 
might try to reconcile their attack with these figures. Divi- 
dend limitation is part of a voluntary bargain to limit the 
inflationary pressure arising from increased personal incomes. 
The personal incomes of ordinary shareholders increased, as 
these figures show, by about 2 per cent in 1948-49, and 
many if not all of the increases could be justified. 


These figures for the full twelve months conceal one fact of 
growing significance. The rate of increase in trading profits 
is slowing down perceptibly. Rough figures for the four 
separate quarters show that trading profits revealed by 
the reports which appeared between July and September 
last year rose by nearly 50 per cent, from £105.1 million to 
£141.8 million ; the October-December companies showed an 
increase of 20 per cent, from {101.1 million to £121.6 
million, There was a further slackening in the first quarter 
of this year, when disclosed trading profits rose by 17} per 
cent from £126.2 million to £148.3 million. For the latest 
quarter, gross trading profits show a 15 per cent increase 
from £278.8 million to £320.8 million. This is fair evidence 

Of a trend which other non-statistical pointers have been 
suggesting for many months. It is not so easy as it was 
to make profits. It is still, admittedly, very much easier than 
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it ought to be in many industries. But profits are at of nea 
their peak, and some fall in earnings is to be expected 

the next twelve months. Already there have been wa 
from leading industrialists of increasing difficulty in export 
business, and sometimes in home business too. The effeg 
of any important fall in earnings on industry's capacity to 
finance its own extension programmes is likely to provid 
a serious matter for discussion in coming months. 


The last point for discussion is to call attention to the 
difference between the return on issued ordinary capital and 
the return on true equity capital. The distinction is not very 
clear in the minds of those who suppose that the capitalis:- 
tion of reserves by means of bonus issues is a capitalist trick 
for fabricating something out of nothing. In the table which 
follows, an attempt is made (as in earlier articles in this 
series) to set out the simple facts. There were 779 com- 
panies which issued reports with earlier year comparison 
during the three months to June 30th—their detailed figures 
are shown in the main table. During the past year, their 
issued ordinary capital increased from £509.3 million 
£534-4 million. But this is not a measure of effective capital ; 





Prorits AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRIES 





| 




















779 Companies 956 Companies 
Total Farned for | 
Income Ovd. Capital 
| | ne | Earned 
| | } Tneome | for Ort 
Prev. {| Latest | Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year | Year Year 
Consumption Trades | | 

Brewe ee biescder dake = ° 5,948 5,618 1,393 1,443 | 11,989) 25% 

Clothing and footwear ... 5,497 |} 6,305 1,A4z | 1,810 7,618} 216i 

Entertainment.........+. 4,868 4,381 1,128 918 4,788 8 

Food and confectionery .. | 18,231 | 19,939 3,713 4,227 | 30,922) 5,60 

Hotels and restaurants... 3,787 | 3,764 | 616 608 | 4,466 oy 

Shops and stores .......+ 13,915 | 16,578 3,175 3,656 | | 19,979 4,08 

EE eae _ 3s 899 | 3689 918 | 660 | 29,668 SS 

Total.....: sicboabas 56 56,095 | “6,274 12,285 s | 13,322 | 109,430 16 
Capital Industries :— 

I St aan hick on aed 8,163 | 9,575 1,359 1,412 | 13,434 ay 

Engineering ............+ 15,477 | 21,165} 3,790 | 5,909 | 27,753) bil 

Iron and steel........... 29,157 | 36,263 | 5,316 | 6,655 | 46,188) 6,615 

Shipbuilding ............ 3,626 | 3,780 574 | 1,087 | 5,953} Lae 

UD 022i RA 56,423 | 70,783 | 11,039 | | 14,563 | 93,328 | 1920 
General Industries :— 

Chemicals and paint ..... 35,607 | 42,328 §,527 6,996 | 46,393 | 8,08 


Electrical manufacturing . 19,719 | 26,137 4,379 6,528 | 27.200 6,47 
Motors, cycles and aircraft | 14,958 | 15,761 | 3,073 | 3,807 | 24,655 1,461 























Newspapers and printing. | 17,049 | 17,339 3,453 3,894 | 24,219} 55% 
Miscell. manufacturing ... | 30,183 | 34,581 | 8,071 | 8,205 | 38,570 hacaal 
Welle WRAL 117,516 | 136,146 | 24,503 | 29,208 | 160.807 | 3608 we 
Utilities and Services :— 
Canals and docks........ al — oes one 
Electric supply .......... 1,865 2,166 | 221 205 | 
Ri 5. isc eceineons evs 1.767 | 1,676 347 355 | 
PIE 6 i..0'iu'nins’ be amdrale 21,459 | 21,450 1,968 1,743 | 
Telegraph and telephone. . dus “es ads | 
Trams and buses........ 2,834 2,554 1,412 1,151 
Warehousing .......0000. 375 415 96 162 | 
Waterworks ..........065 be : i 
DOG is vedi aide cise 28.00 | 28,241 | “a0 | 3,616 | 
Textiles :— 
Ne el ic bw chile oa 12,200 | 15,071 2,622 3,527 | | 
Silk and rayon.......... qd 415 él il? | 
Sa ea 2,504 3,164 494 589 
Other textiles ........... 5,534 5,610 847 1,065 
BMS» S okesokts oss 20,642 14258 | 4 4 024 , ‘8 298 | 
‘et | 
Oe eee 1,928 2,226 682 629 
Sa utaukessckass awe ah 9,184 | 11,805 4,054 | 4,470 | Ol ae. 
ieee My eatin 12 | 14031 | 4,736 5,099 4 14, 73, 50 
Plantations :— 
Rubber... se ae 2.481 | 3,982 555 | 1,304 | 4,292 
Wi odie nnie teks Mai Riedl 4,478 | 4,237} 1,664| 1,196] 4,257 E 
Liye Weer ie. wreck 
POP sida Terivin sis 6959 | 8219 | 2,219| 2,500| 9sz9| 2M 
Finance :— 
Finance and tand........ 7.892 | 9,462} 1.434| 2,181 | 10,689) 38 
We... ke cee 11,124 | 11/580 | see} 3,175 | 11,605] 
WEE corel « chy: cannte tans | 2 200 | 436 | 5,356 | 72,254 | 5 


TOTAL, ALL GROUPS. L sosscal jay 67,166 “Tagen | ase 1 
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it is the mere legal expression of the real equity, which, as the 
table shows, has increased from £1,089.9 million to {1,231.9 
million. These figures are the foundation for the calculations 
in the following comparison of true earnings and dividends: 


Ner Worth, TRUE EARNINGS AND DivipENps 





Preceding | — Latest 
Year Year 
£ Million | £ Million 
. A 
Jesued ordmary capital ose ‘ # - ven 509-3 534-4 
Real equity or net worth (1.e, net assets after deducting 
habilities and prior Charges)......00-+ceeeeeeeee 1,089-9 1,231-9 
Opdinary €arMiNgS® . cc cece eee eee e eter eer eneees 82-2 99-2 
Ordinary dividends to... cc cee cee eee e eee eee w anes 40-4 40-8 
farnmgs rate per cent a $1 % : 
Om issued Capital... ....0seeceeeerees Cries... 29-3 33.3 
AP 7-5 8-5 
On net worth ..... 0... ce eeeceeeees Coon. 13-6 15.4 
Jividend rates per cent - 
Diviel . siart tit? “ia sii 
On issued capital... .....eeeeeeeeees eee). 14-4 13-3 
wees c4's 5 . 7 
ie ee UTE... cere cvecccnets eo 2 Zs z2 
* Including amounts retained by subsidianes, and after taxation. + After tax. 
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The average rate of earnings (that is, the rate of dividend 
which could have been paid if nothing had been set aside 
to reserves) represents 33.8 per cent (before deducting tax) 
on the legal ordinary capital, but on the true equity capital 
the percentage works out at 15.4 per cent. A similar com- 
parison can be made for dividend rates. The average gross 
rate on issued ordinary capital was 13.8 per cent, whereas 
the gross rate on net worth was 6 per cent. It is the 33.8 per 
cent which, illogically enough, attracts the attention of those 
who say that profits are “too high.” But it is to the 6 per 
cent that they should look. For that is what remains to the 
shareholder as a return on his real investment after companies 
have made such provision as they can for their future expan- 
sion. This is the economic reality, whereas calculations 
based on issued capital are merely conventional. When the 
figures are stripped to reality, it is plain for all to see that 
profits, in general, are not too high to finance the further 
expansion of industry and tg give the equity shareholder a 
modest return on his real stake. 


Gas Turbines in Aircraft 


HE first pure jet airliner to be built, the de Havilland 

Comet, started its test flights last week, cruising for 
half an hour at a height of 8,000 feet. If the trials continue 
as successfully as they have begun, the Comet may repay 
the British aircraft industry for its humiliations at American 
hands since the end of the war. The development of the 
gas turbine aero-engine, of which the jet engine for military 
use is one form, requires designers to design airframes which 
will match the engine’s capacities at every point ; this, of all 
the stages in aircraft design and engineering, is where success 
is most elusive. In the Comet and in the Vickers Viscount, 
British designers may have achieved conspicuous success. 
The Viscount, powered by the propellor version of the gas 
turbine engine, was the first gas turbine civil aircraft to fly 
and is now completing its flight tests. It was followed by 
the prototype of another turbo-prop, the Armstrong- 
Whitworth Apollo. These types may be in commercial 
operation in less than three years. A second pure jet airliner, 
the Avro C 102, which is being built in Canada, is expected 
to fly this month. Dates for the gas-turbine Brabazon II 
and the big flying boat being built by Saunders-Roe are 
less certain. This timetable assumes that the test flights 
fulfil expectations. It is worth keeping in mind that the only 
operating data are those for jet fighters, supplemented by 
deductions made from flying conventional aircraft with 
tas turbines. The aircraft industry is therefore developing 


the application of gas turbines to civil aircraft on the basis 
of strictly limited data. 

The civil development of what began as a purely military 
type of engine has taken two forms. Some designers have 
concentrated on producing an airframe to operate under 
conditions most favourable to the pure jet engine, called the 
“ turbo-jet.” This involves speeds twice as fast and heights 
nearly twice as high as the average at which airliners run 
today. Others have sought instead to adapt the basic gas 
turbine to drive an airscrew, the “ turbo-prop,” which many 
engineers, including the United States aircraft industry as 
a whole, believed impracticable. Several different turbo- 
prop engines have by now been manufactured and tested 
successfully, and more are being developed. With the ex- 
ception of the two turbo-jet aircraft already mentioned, all 
the gas turbine aircraft so far contemplated will fly with 
turbo-prop engines of one kind or another. 


* 


In choosing a machine, the civil air operator tends to be 
guided by three factors: capital cost, operating cost on the 
chosen route, and advertisement value or prestige. Because 
most airlines which operate internationally are subsidised 
and, even if not actually under public ownership, are 
closely linked in the public eye with the international stand- 
ing of their country of origin, prestige tends to play a part 
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out of all proportion to its commercial value. Gas turbine 
aircraft have an unquestionable appeal on grounds of prestige 
—assuming that passengers do not prove reluctant to travel 
at heights of eight miles and speeds of 500 miles an hour. 
They will save the passenger’s time and will also set a new 
standard for his comfort by virtually eliminating vibration 
in the aircraft. 


Opinions on the operating costs of such aircraft are 
generally favourable, but only commercial operation can 
show whether the estimates are right. In his lecture to 
the Royal Aeronautical Society on “Some Economic 
Factors in Civil Aviation,” Mr. Peter Masefield, now assistant 
to the director of British European Airways, worked out two 
sets of figures showing profit and loss per ton-mile for long- 
and for short-range aircraft with different power units. Data 
for the short-range aircraft were provided by the Rolls-Royce 
Company in respect of three of their engines. The long- 
range figures are based on a hypothetical aircraft midway 
in size between the 34-seat Constellation now in operation 
and the 100-seat Brabazon. The difficulty in making this 
type of comparison is that, because operating data are lacking, 
the calculations have to be based on assumptions which are 
bound to be open to question. 


It is not likely that a gas turbine aircraft will show a 
great difference in first cost over a piston engined aircraft 
of similar category. But its speed—at present 350 mph for 
a turbo-prop and 500 mph for a turbo-jet—enables it to 
cover more miles in the year than the slower piston engined 
machine. Thus the operator may hope to cover the same 
number of miles with fewer aircraft, saving not only on the 
capital cost of his fleet but on the continuing cost of ground 
establishments. Overheads at present account for an average 
of §4 per cent of total costs in civil aviation ; 35 per cent 
is generally accepted as an economic figure. 
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‘Ihere are 14 Comets on order for British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, primarily for the Empire routes, ang 
two for the Ministry of Supply. The Comet is being de. 
veloped under unconventional conditions since the 
holds that aeronautical engineering has become sufficj 
exact to make the intermediate stage of a prototype unneces. 
sary. If the experiment proves successful the company wil 
have several years’ lead over the rest of the world. 


The Ministry of Supply has ordered from Vickers 4 
Viscount with turbo-jet engines for experimental pu 
and Rolls-Royce are fitting a Tudor VIII air frame with 
turbo-jet engines. The experimental division of BOAC js 
studying the possibility of turbo-jet flying boats. The turbo. 
prop Saunders-Roe flying boat is another production model, 
but by the time it is finished more data will be availabe 
on the performance of turbo-prop aircraft. So far neither 
the Apollo nor the Viscount has been ordered—but unoff- 
cially, at least, there are strong rumours that BEA may us 
the Viscount on the European routes for which it has been 
designed. Work on the Brabazon is another matter. It is 
necessary first to fly the Brabazon I with piston engines, to 
discover what strains and stresses are imposed during flight 
on a fuselage of this size. One of the difficulties in such 
experiments is that a wing designed to house a vibration-free 
turbo-prop engine would not be capable of withstanding the 
vibration of piston engines of comparable power. But until 
these data are obtained the Brabazon II, the turbo-prop 
production model, cannot be flown. These aircraft, it is 
hoped, will provide the British airlines with a North Atlantic 
aircraft. 


The De Havilland Company hopes that the Comet will 
prove suitable for the North Atlantic crossing, bringing the 
time to five and a half hours. There is too little evidence 
yet to show whether the hope is justified. On such a cross 





GAS TURBINE AND PISTON AIRCRAFT 
ESTIMATED EARNING CAPACITY COMPARED 


The charts below compare estimates of profitability, on long and shorter routes, of aircraft of equal gross weight powered by piston engines, 
turbo-props and turbo-jets respectively, given 3,000 hours annual utilisation at a passenger load factor of 65 per cent. It has been assumed 
that the turbo-jet aircraft will not carry fuel reserves for more than 30 minutes stand-off compared with present requirements of 1} hours. 


The twin-engined aircraft for shorter journeys of up to 900 miles are assumed to have a gross weight of 28,000 lb. Longer-range aircraft 
are assumed to weigh 200,000 Ib, and both the piston-engined and the turbo-prop versions have four engines. The turbo-jet has cight engines 


Although the gross weights are equal, the payloads differ. 


The three different engines for the smaller aircraft exist ; those for the longer ranges are hypothetical but engines of similar power have 
been projected and there is no technical reason why they should not be built. 


The charts are based on those used by Mr Peter Masefield in a recent lecture to the Royal Aeronautical Society on “ Some Economic 


Factors in Civil Aviation.” 
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the Comet would carry 20, instead of its normal 34 
passengers, compared with 34 for the Constellation under 
the best conditions, and 100 for the Brabazon. If Atlantic 
test flights were successful it would put the requirements of 
the route in a completely different light. Mr Masefield’s 
graph suggests that on a journey of 2,500 miles the turbo-jet 
gitliner will be far more profitable than any other type 
on operating costs alone. But a reservation has to be made. 
The turbo-prop engine is becoming more attractive as more 
is known about its performance. There are indisputable 
indications that it can develop sufficient power to fly an 
aircraft at speeds of 500 m.p.h. and over. If this is attained, 
will the turbo-jet civil aircraft, with the extra problems and 
hazards involved in its special operating requirements, still 
be commercially attractive by comparison ? The one factor 
which may hold back the development of these powerful 
turbo-prop engines is that they have little military interest, 
and the engine side of the aircraft industry is dominated 
by military requirements. 

The accompanying graphs suggest that the turbo-jet air- 
craft should have the lowest operating costs over all but the 
shortest routes. Air Commodore Sir Frank Whittle believes 
that they would be profitable on a journey as short as that 
from London to Paris. The original case for developing the 
aiternative version of the gas turbine—the turbo-prop— 
rested on expediency in existing traffic conditions, rather 
than on the pure efficiency and economy of the aircraft itself. 
A turbo-jet engine has an extravagant fuel consumption at 
low levels and at low speeds. All aircraft have to fly to some 
extent at low height and speed, sometimes for consider- 
able lengths of time. An airport can handle a limited 
number of aircraft in a given time, and operators tend to 
crowd their landing and take-off schedules into a few popular 
hours of the day. When too many aircraft arrive over 
the airport together they have to be “ stacked,” each aircraft 
circling the airport at a fixed height and on greatly reduced 
power. To meet these eventualities, aircraft are obliged 
to carry enough fuel to stand off for 1} hours. This 
does not oblige the piston-engined aircraft to carry a great 
weight of extra fuel, because its consumption at low power 
is very low. But a turbo-jet would have to carry an extra 
25,000 Ib. of fuel to comply with the regulation, and 
this would render it uneconomic on any known route. 
Fuel consumption with a turbo-prop engine under similar 
conditions, though it is higher than that of a piston engine, 
8 not high enough to reduce the payload seriously. The 
Vickers engineers have even developed a stacking technique 
for the four-engined turbo-prop Viscount. If two of the 
engines are idled and the remaining pair run at full power, 
stacking presents no difficulty. 
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It is generally assumed that although it might prove 
possible to apply a similar idling technique to turbo-jet air- 
craft, they cannot carry an economic payload if they also 
carry fuel for more than half an hour’s stand-off at their 
cruising height. At lower altitudes they consume much 
more fuel ; they must, therefore, receive instructions from 
the ground before they begin to lose height. The Ministry 
of Civil Aviation traffic controllers believe that it will be 
possible to devise a routine for handling aircraft of this 
type. Success depends on whether expenditure on the 
necessary equipment is authorised, and on whether the 
traffic controllers aré given enough authority over operators’ 
schedules to ensure that arrivals and departures are spread 
evenly over day and night. 


One of the American-built radar sets which were in use 
at the end of the war has been installed at London Airport. 
It has a range of 160 miles at 40,000 feet, the cruising level 
of the turbo-jet aircraft. At a level of 30,000 feet, the 
cruising height of the turbo-prop aircraft, the range is 
slightly reduced. The equipment provides the necessary 
data on the aircraft within its range—their position, direc- 
tion, height and speed. A chain of such stations along the 
principal air routes would give the traffic controllers all the 
information needed to handle turbo-jet traffic. They could 
then instruct the aircraft whether to change speed, or could 
divert them while they were a reasonable distance from 
the airport. 


Efficient traffic control on these lines would require other 
countries either to instal similar equipment or to permit its 
installation and maintenance by the users. Efficient com- 
munication between airports would also be essential, since 
the receiving airport and the intervening radar stations 
would have to know the time of take-off and the direction 
and identity of aircraft. 


By 1952 turbo-prop and turbo-jet aircraft should be oper- 
ating commercially. The turbo-props can adapt themselves 
to the traffic of crowded European routes with small loss of 
efficiency. The turbo-jets will be travelling on less-frequented 
routes, and using less-crowded airports. Enough progress 
in traffic control could be made in the intervening three years 
to make flying of turbo-jets on all routes an economic pro- 
position. But new methods and equipment would be neces- 
sary at all the receiving airports, and even along the routes. 
It is perhaps optimistic to suppose that enough will be done 
until the new aircraft have shown what havoc they make of 
standard traffic control as practised at most airports today. 
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Business Notes 


Structure of Interest Rates 


The gilt-edged market has been in no better shape after 
the Bank holiday than it was before. War Loan in particular 
has been adrift now thar it no longer has the sheet anchor 
of possible redemption in 1952. This change in status has 
been marked by a further fall in its price to 964, at which it 
yields £3 13s. 4d. per cent flat. Since War Loan can no 
longer be treated as a speculative three-year short, it has been 
turned out of investment portfolios on a fair scale, and the 
result—temporary no doubt—has been to put its flat yield out 
of line with the returns on the other “ irredeemables.” Thus 
on Wednesday, Old Consols were yielding £3 10s. per cent 
and “ Daltons” about a shilling more. No doubt War Loan 
must be relegated from its old position among the shorts ; but 
if (and it is a big “ if”) interest rates were to fall significantly 
in the next year or two, it might attract at least a little specula- 
tive support and stand on a somewhat lower, rather than the 
present higher, yield level, compared with the other “ longs.” 


No evidence has been produced in favour of the view that 
the rise in interest rates has spent most of its force. Yet the 
view is finding some adherents, who argue that the weight of 
money piling up behind the scenes must soon make itself 
felt. No doubt, it would not require much of a show of 
temporary stability to prompt some big institutional invest- 
ment. But buyers have to take the first step, and there are few 
of them so confident about the outcome of the Washington 
talks next month that they are prepared to start buying now. 
It is said that, given the control of the market which the 
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(a To earliest date. 
Government exercises, there is no fundamental reason why 
rates should rise to 4 per cent. It could have been said, with 
equal reason, that there was no likelihood of a rise from 3 per 
cent to 34 per cent. But the rise occurred all the same, and a 
further rise could also occur if investors preferred cash to 
stocks and if the authorities did nothing to alter their prefer- 
ence by injecting new credit into the banking system. 

At any rate, there is a somewhat more temperate feeling in 
the market this week, compared with last. Excitable comment 
about the possibility of a rise in short money rates and even 
in Bank rate has subsided—obviously the rates on long-term 
gilt-edged securities would need to go much higher before such 
changes in the short rates were compelled—and it is unlikely 
that the authorities would take them except under compulsion 
for they are the last defended outpost of cheap money. Yet the 


structure of interest rates is undergoing some strain, a8. the 
table shows. If the proper yield on Old Consols is 34 Per cent 
and on a sixteen year stock like Savings 3’s 1955-65 just unde 
3.2 per cent, there is something to be said for a more radical 
adjustment of yields on debentures and preference shares than 
has yet taken place. The concertina which compressed qj 
yields together when interest rates were being pushed down js 
now opening at the gilt-edged end. It may not be long befor 
higher yields prevail on other fixed interest securities. 
including in this definition ordinary shares with limigd 
dividends. 


* * * 


Painless Price Reduction 


Lower retail prices are desirable, and might be obtained 
through lower costs of production and keener competition ia 
trade. Are they possible without lower costs, and without 
keener competition? If the announcement made last week 
by the President of the Board of Trade to a bewildered Hous 
of Commons means anything at all, the Government hy 
decided that they are possible. It has decided to bring prics 
down by the simple method of ordering retailers to sell utility 
goods § per cent cheaper. The Orders which are to be pr 
pared will apply to utility clothing, footwear and household 
textiles ; they will come into force early in September, aad 
have been decided upon without consultation with the trading 
bodies concerned. 


Mr Wilson, in expressing regret for the extra work which 
the Orders would throw on traders, offered the consolation tha 
“the general burden which compliance with the price contr 
regulations involves ” would soon be lightened by the removil 
of price control from some non-utility clothing and from “a 
wide range of other goods outside the utility field.” He & 
pressed confidence that those controls could be removed with 
“very little risk of increase in price,” and that the proportioa 
of utility goods made would not only be maintained but would 
“continue to increase.” 


Mr Wilson did not say much to indicate how the 5 per cel 
was eventually to be squeezed out, but he did say that the 
brunt of the reduction would “ at the outset” fall on retailes’ 
gross margins. Eventually, it seems, it is to be shared among 
producers, distributors and retailers. How does it happen thi, 
at this convenient psychological moment when the trade union 
are pressing for a reduction in the cost of living, it becoms 
possible to skim § per cent off these utility prices? How 
does it happen that this layer of fat has been allowed to gro 
on price-controlled goods which were supposedly spare aud 
lean ? Is the Government at last realising that price 
for the good of the greatest number of producers meats 
bumper profits for those producers who are above average 
efficiency ? Not, it would seem, as yet, for Mr Wilson mere 
suggested that the cut in prices could be matched by a redut- 
tion in retail costs, smaller staffs and a curtailment of service 
to the public. But these are merely hypothetical consequenc’ 
which may follow from the Government measure, but mor 
probably will not ; to many retailers, at least, more comfot 
able remedies will be open. 


* ® * 


“Utility” and the Cost of Living 


British costs and British prices have been rising in rece 
months while the costs and prices of the greater part of th 
world—including some of the soft-currency European : 
—have been falling. At some stage the British economy a 
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icin in this world trend, and it is perhaps true that the Govern- 
ment, by inielligent intervention at a well-chosen moment, 
could tip the scales the right way. Is this the movement, and 
does Mr Wilson’s announcement toreshadow the intervention ? 
It is, unfortunately, impossible to read into his words any 
coherent attempt to do what needs to be done. He appears 
to assume that if utility prices are forcibly reduced, non-utility 
prices will necessarily follow. What is the evidence for this 
ysumption ? If traders have to sell one class of goods cheaper, 
they may seek to recover their loss by selling other classes 
dearer. “ Other classes” be it noted, could include export lines 
aswell as home output. And the public, if sts purchasing power 
remains intact, may acquiesce in paying these higher prices 
for non-utility goods—just as, with food prices subsidised, it 
has bought unprecedented quantities of dear cigarettes. 

If this happens, the index of retai] prices may quite possibly 
be brought down a point or so without any real fall whatever 
in the cost of living. In preparing for the compilation of the 
present index, the Ministry of Labour asked retailers of clothing 
“io select the type predominantly on sale to working-class 
households at the base date” (1947). No doubt this formula 
will have meant, in general, utility clothing. If, therefore, 
uiility shirts are reduced in price but become still harder to 
find, the element represented in the index by shirts will have 
been satisfactorily reduced ; but people may still be having 
to buy non-utility shirts dearer than ever. 


It is foolish to assume that all non-utility goods are inessen- 
tial and unimportant, even where a utility substitute exists. 
But what of the goods that are “outside the utility field” 
ahogether ? These, too, play a part in the cost of living. They 
include a great many of the branded goods discussed in the 
recent report of the Committee on Resale Price Maintenance, 
which showed that their prices were in general higher than 
they need be, because the retail] margins earned were fixed in 
order to satisfy the less efficient retailers. Here something could 
be done to reduce retail margins by enabling competition to 
work; but is the Government making any serious attack on 


: the system of resale price maintenance ? Such an attack might 
have more effect than any process of price reduction by order. 


*x * * 


How to Represent Consumers 


The difficulty of ensuring effective representation for 


consumers is a general one which arises whenever an industry 


is nationalised. The Iron and Steel Bill has raised it in the 


_ most acute form ; representation for the interests of coal con- 


| Sumers is, by comparison with steel, a simple matter. 
| the reports of the two Coal Consumers’ Councils (industrial 


But 


and domestic), which were issued last week for the year ended 


» June 30th, show that even in this simpler case no conspicuous 


| ™ complaints to deal with. 


_ success has been achieved. 


In its first year the Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council had 
In its second year it has had 
oly three. This does not (the council is aware) imply that 


| consumers are satisfied, but does imply “a certain measure 
_ of comprehension and restraint.” 


; Does it? It might imply 
a feeling that to complain would be a waste of time. Relieved 
~—through whatever cause—of the necessity of devoting much 
lime to specific complaints, the council at the six meetings 
which it has held during the year has concerned itself in 
general terms with the quantity, cost, and quality of coal 
wailable to industry. On all these matters it has to recognise 
that all is not as the consumer would desire. Ii shows great 
comprehension of the difficulties under which the National 
Coal Board has had to labour. But the Coal Board is well 
ieee of those difficulties too, and misses few opportunities 
et them to the public. If there is any quarter 

ete a lack of comprehension and a refusal to be appeased 
~ serve the public interest, it is on a consumers’ council. 
; council discusses—and rejects—a suggestion that regional 
“nsumets’ councils might be set up to supplement its work ; 
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such bodies might seek “to further local interests in a way 
which conflicted with the best interests of industrial consumers 
as a whole.” There may be valid objections to regional con- 
sumers’ councils ; perhaps the Regional Boards for Industry 
do something of their job already. But the words in which 
the idea is turned down are significant. The. consumer’s 
“interest” is a relatively simple conception, but his “ best 
interest” is more subtle, and something in the term implies 
that he is himself not the best judge of it. 


The report of the Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council is 
more forthright in its language; this council finds it dis- 
appointing that there is not enough coal, and that the shortage 
“is still aggravated in many instances by poor quality.” It 
States with almost shocking plainness that a domestic appliance 
is “the worst place to burn poor fuel.” It has received in 
the year as many as 90 complaints, mostly concerned with 
quality, but of a kind which made clear that quality and price 
were “closely associated in the complainants’ minds ”—if 
nowhere else. Aware of the importance of good fuel-burning © 
appliances in the home, it suggests that something be done 
10 make not only householders, but also the important people 
who build houses and manage housing estates, similarly aware. 
But the council has held only four meetings in the year, and 


it is hard to believe that these will set the domestic grate on 
fire. 


Finance and Trade 


India’s £150 Million 


The new payments pact with India will surely go a very 
long way to satisfy the dominion’s sterling needs. In the 
twelve months 1o June, 1950, India will be able to draw 
£50 million from its Ne. 2 account at the Bank of England 
and can obtain another {50 million if needed. In practice, 
India is more than likely to require the full £100 million. For 
the year 1950-51 India is granted another {£50 million, but no 
provision is made for any additional releases. 


These are large figures. Under the 1948 agreement, India’s 
drawings had been fixed at {£40 million for 1949-50 and 
1950-51, but it appears that India has in fact already used the 
whole of this amount. At such a rate of spending, India may 
well need every penny of the additional {£150 million which has 
now been agreed. When last year’s agreement was reached, 
India’s No. 1 account—that is, its freely available sterling— 
stood at £80 million. At that time, this balance seemed ample, 
and India agreed not to make additional drawings from its No. 2 
account to reinforce the No. 1 account. But instead, India 
used up well over {100 million in the past twelve months. 
Its No. 1 account had fallen to £30 million, the minimum 
amount needed as backing for part of its note issue. The free 
balance was replenished during the year with the £80 million 
of drawings originally agreed for the two years 1949-51. 


It is hard to see where all this money has gone. Anglo- 
Indian trade balanced in 1948 almost exactly at £96 million 
though in the first five months of this year there was a visible 
deficit of £20 million (India’s purchases were {£60 million, and 
its exports to this country £40 million). Clearly, most of the 
released sterling has been used to cover the Indian deficit 
with the rest of the sterling area and transferable account 
countries ; not a little has gone to balance India’s trade with 
Pakistan. 


Nothing has as yet been decided about India’s hard currency 
allocation from the sterling area reserves. Last year, £15 million 
was allotted, but releases of dollars for the next twelve months 
must await sanction until the more general deliberations on 
the position of each member in the sterling area have been 
concluded. In these discussions the last word has not been 
said. But it seems likely that last year’s dollar drawings will 
be cut for most members by at least one-quarter. 
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Treasury Bills and Exchequer Bonds 


The Treasury is losing no time in giving effect to its 
decision to increase the Treasury bill issue through the 
weekly tender. The maximum offer was raised by a further 
£10 million at this week’s tender to £200 million ; this is a 
record figure, some £30 million above the level maintained 
during the eighteen months to mid-July. In turning to the 
Treasury bill as a source of additional floating debt finance, 
the Treasury is following a course suggested by the banks and 
discount houses for some time past. The official move has 
nevertheless both surprised and puzzled the money market. 
The fact that the amount of Treasury Deposit Receipts is 
simultaneously being reduced seems to support the explana- 
tion said to have been put out by official quarters that the 
decision to borrow more on bills is connected with a plan 
materially to reduce the issue of TDR’s. 


Market quarters have a suspicion, however, that the real 


' geason for the new policy may be found in official prepara- 


tions for the redemption in February of next year of the 
£787 million issue of 1} per cent Exchequer Bonds. It is 
suggested that, in view of the present condition of the gilt- 
edged market, the Treasury feels that it may not be in a 
position to replace the maturing issue by a new medium or 
long-dated loan and is therefore framing its plans on the 
assumption that the redemption operation will have to be 
financed by buying back the bonds with money raised by 
expanding the floating debt. The actual mechanics of the 
operation might be to utilise some of the funds now being 
derived from the increase in the bill issue to make open market 
purchases of the maturing bonds between now and the begin- 
ning of 1950, leaving the substantial amounts that will be 
needed to complete the operation next February to be obtained 
from a sharp expansion in borrowings from the banks on 
TDR’s. If this is, in fact, the plan, then the reduction now 
being made in the TDR issue with the aid of funds derived 
from additional borrowing on Treasury bills would clear the 
way for a substantial new expansion in TDR’s early next 
year. The present switch from TDR’s to bills would then 
appear as a direct outcome of the Exchequer bond operation 
rather than the result of an official decision to work for the 
abolition of the TDR. 


* * * 


Trade with Brazil 


The conclusion of the Anglo-Brazilian trade negotiations 
which have lasted for more than five months is welcome. The 
new agreement extends the one signed in May, 1948, and will 
run until the end of next March unless a month’s notice is 
given by either side to terminate it at the end of this year. 
Exports to Brazil from Britain and the sterling area are 
scheduled at £38,261,000, of which £7,486,000 is for petroleum 
and petroleum products. Under last year’s agreement Britain 
was to have exported goods to the value of £30,125,000, and 
in addition £7,000,000 of petroleum. Actual exports from this 
country barely reached £26 million. Imports from Brazil are 
set at £33,349,500 this year, against the scheduled £31 million 
last year. Both these totals include rice and certain other 
products destined for Commonwealth countries. In fact, 
Brazilian exports to this country last year fell short of the 
intended amount by 14 per cent. 


The main items covered by the new agreement are given in 
the accompanying table. Britain’s main import is 70,000 tons 
of cotton. The next largest item is food and feeding-stuffs of 
vegetable origin, which include rice, cocoa, sugar, oranges, 
maize, nuts and oilcake. Other imports include timber, hides, 
vegetable oils, meat, minerals and a host of minor raw materials 
such as bristles, beeswax and piassava, Britain is also to pur- 
chase £400,000 of tobacco. The main British exports are 
vehicles (including locomotives, ships and aircraft) and 
machinery, and both of them should show a large increase 
over the 1948 exports. These two items, together with petro- 
leum, account for nearly two-thirds of the total exports under 


* 
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the agreement. For both countries imports are to be “fy 
internal consumption or processing unless otherwise agreed”. 
this clause will limit any resale by Britain to Europe Of ‘such 
goods as coffee and vegetable oils. 

The new agreement is clearly bilateral, but care seems tp 


have been taken this time not to offend American opinio, 
Exports of petroleum to Brazil will be not much larger thay 


——— ais 
ANGLO-BRAZILIAN TRADE 
(¢ 000) 
- 7 Te  , 
Exports from Britain Imports from 
ESS SG Sem Gees OME? | eee S h i r TESS Pe 
j snheduie = 
oa 
148 ‘New | 190 | Ste 
| Actual | Qoree- | Actual | 
ment , | Men! 
Petroleum® .......... a 7,486 Food and feedingstuffs | 
ve eee 135 875 of vegetable orgin) 3,520 | Ly 
Pottery, etc.......... 823 1,000 Meat and offals...... | 501) 155 
Iron and steel manu- Vegetable oils and es- | | 
factures ....... - 1,100 1,100 sential oils........ 2,100 | 1% 
Non - ferrons metal Raw cotton and other! | 
manufactures ...... 1,211 1,000 textile materials... ; 12,669 | an 
Chemicals, etc. ....... 1,639 2,000 MEE Gin & oo ak 6 uo 699 Lats 
Cotton thread, ete. ... | 914 1,150 = Hides and skins, ete..' 2,388) Jay 
Wool yarn and tissue.. | 1,369 1,250 Raw waterials of vege- j 
Other textiles........ | 1,967 1,800 table origin ....... | | 8 
Electrical equipment. . 1,076 1,300 =Tobaevo ........... | “ 
PEOOROEY 6 és. so 450 6.455 7,250 Raw materials of min- } 
Agrie. machinery. ... . 1,000 eral origin ........ 33) 
DE Sus Bayete nee 5,066 8,000 Miscellaneous ....... 154) 
Cotlory, O86... ..osense 1,023 750 | 
Paper and board ..,.. 214 500 | 
Food, beverages...... 338 700 
Miscelianeous ........ 1,935 1,100 j 
TO, «Sein ies » 25,863 | 38,261 TOCAY Shbvine indi 25,744 | 33,39 
es i . lias 
N.B.—The comparison of actual trade figures for 1948 and those scheduled wade 
the new agreement are approximate owing to differences in classification. 
* From sterling area. + Includes products for Commonwealth countries 


$ Not separately specited. 


last year, but British motor manufacturers may succeed in 
getting a foothold into the Brazilian market now that tk 
import of American cars is restricted. The volume of tat 
between the two countries is not expected to increase to amy 
appreciable extent. The problem will be to maintain expors 
from both sides at the rates scheduled. 


Agricultural production in Brazil is declining and the quant- 
ties of rice, sugar, maize and oilcake likely to be available for 
export are much below what Britain is prepared to buy. For 
this reason sterling is becoming scarce in Brazil, and tw 
scarcity may at some future date limit purchases from Britain 


® * ® 


Policy of the Syndicate 


The discount market syndicate has not been quite decided 
about the policy it should adopt in face of the substantia 
increase in the weekly offer of Treasury bills. No change m 
the total of its applications was made for the enlarged offer 
of £190 million of bills last week, and as non-market quarter 
increased the amount of their applications, the market found 
itself left with a smaller amount of bills than usual. In the 
past, the market has usually followed the practice of covering 
the weekly offer of bills in full. Although the authorities 
presumably would not expect this practice to be followed 
religiously, they would probably like to see indications tit 
the market is prepared to make some increase in the amoutl 
of its total tender now that the increase in the bill issue which 
it has so often urged is actually taking place. 


Since total applications are running at about £300 millios 
a week, there would seem to be plenty of scope for ti 
Treasury to raise the offer well beyond the current figure of 
£200 million—without running the risk of exceeding 
demand, even if the market syndicate were to make no increas 
in its aggregate tender. It is possible, however, that to som 
extent the present high level of applications arises becal¥ 
some applicants submit tenders in excess of their true requit 
ments in the expectation of a substantial under-allotment. 
true margin between total tenders and the effective 
may therefore be somewhat smalier than the figures suge®™ 
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Dollar Commitments in Germany Cut 


An agreement to limit Britain’s dollar liability for the 
support of the Bizone has been negotiated with the United 
States. It will apply, in the first instance, to the three months 
to September 30th, and it represents a short-term extension 
of the Anglo-American agreement when the two zones were 
fused in 1946. It is hoped that by the autumn the Trizonal 
fysion will have been arranged. Britain will continue to supply 
fish, other foodstuffs, fertilisers and freight carriage as its con- 
tribution towards Germany’s deficit at the old annual rate of 
{17.5 million. But the original arrangements whereby Britain 
had to convert sterling into dollars when JEIA dollar assets 
fell below $20 million has for all practical purposes been can- 
celled. Sterling held by the German central bank, ihe Bank 
Deutscher Laender, in its No. 2 account at the Bank of England 
will cease to be convertible into dollars. 


The text of the agreement makes reference to the pending 
payments pact between Britain and Western Germany which, 
though the negotiations are over, still awaits signature. This 
pact, probably for one year from July Ist, raises the gold point 
from £1,500,000 to £7,500,000 and should thus be of consider- 
able assistance in increasing trade between Western Germany 
and the sterling area. While it seemed at one time as if gold 
josses to Germany might continue, these ceased some months 
ago. Indeed during July Germany transferred £500,000 of gold 
to Britain. 


* & * 


Check to Bank Deposits 


The expansion in the volume of credit, which in June had 
the effect of raising the net deposits of the London clearing 
banks by £98 million, the biggest monthly increase since the 
disinflationary policy came into operation, slowed down after 
the beginning of July. The latest statement gives the position 
on July 20th, and it reveals that during the 3 weeks after the 
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half-year, net deposits showed an increase of only £5,000,000. 
Gross deposits actually fell by £51 million from the end-June 
level—the big difference between the two items is of course 
explained by a substantial contraction in balances in course 
of collection, which normally occurs after the turn of the 
half-year. 


Examination of movements on the assets side reveals that 
the trend during the early weeks of July was in the direction 
of increased Governmental borrowing from the banking 
system. The banks’ holdings of TDRs rose by £18 million 
to £1,160 million and bill holdings increased by nearly 
£2,000,000 to £788 million. Against these movements, the fall 
in the volume of money lent on cal] was limited to £8,000,000. 
If there is any surprise about the increase in the finance ex- 
tended to the public sector of the economy, it is that it was so 
modest, for the Exchequer was running a substantial deficit in 
this period. It seems to have satisfied the bulk of its needs from 
funds released by the increase in the active note circulation 
and from balances arising from external payments operations. 


The demand for finance from the private sector of the 
economy showed a substantial fall in July, for advances fell 
by £22 million to £1,426 million. This setback, which reduced 
loans to the lowest point since last March is probably partly 
explained by seasonal factors—in July last year there was a 
decline of £13 million—but the possibility that it may partly 
reflect a more cautious tendency in the banks’ loan policy 
cannot be ruled out. 


In view of the recent extensive selling of Government 
securities, more than usual interest attaches to the movements 
in the banks’ investment portfolios. The July statement shows 
that the banks as a whole increased their investments by over 
£9,000,000, but examination of the individual figures shows 
that the Midland alone accounted for two-thirds of this change. 
In all probability this and other banks were adding blocks of 
1} per cent Exchequer bonds to their portfolios last month. 





BANKING SERVICES 


Tor travelitss by Hiv 
it. Aly 


Barclays Bank have pleasure in announcing that 
a Branch of the Bank has been established at 


NORTHOLT AIRPORT 


Open every day, including Saturdays and Sundays, 
m9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and offering a complete modern 
banking service to travellers using the Airport. 


A Branch of the Bank is also open daily at LONDON 
AIRPORT (Heathrow) and an office has been estab- 
lished at the MARINE AIRPORT, SOUTHAMP- 
TON (for the benefit of those travelling by flying boat 
to Southampton Water). 

PRESTWICK AIRPORT is served by the Branch of 
the BRITISH LINEN BANK at 114, Main Street, 
Prestwick. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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‘ Paid for in Dollars 
Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastetn 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. Branch: 
a7 Derby Exchange B Rumford Street, Eiverpooh 2. 

Wett-Hnd (London) Branch: 38 Charles I Street London, 8: le 
The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
* PAKISTAN + CEYLON - BURMA - SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA * NORTH BORNEO AND SARAW AK - INDONESIA - FHENCM INDO-CUINA 
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How Important are the Terms of Trade? 


In June, the terms of trade moved slightly in Britain’s 
favour for the second month in succession. The index of 
import prices dropped two points to 115 (1947=100) compared 
with a peak of 118 which was maintained between January and 
April of this year. Prices of imported food have fallen steadily 
since the beginning of the year and became stable in June. 
Prices of imported raw materials rose to a peak in April but 
declined quite sharply in June; the index then stood at 125, 
still a point higher than in January, although it was two points 
below its level twelve months earlier. The index of export 
prices has moved little since December. In June prices of both 
metal goods and manufactures other than textiles rose slightly, 
but the total index remained unchanged at 113. 


These indices, however, give only a broad indication of 
changes in the terms of trade, and they tend to lag quite con- 
siderably behind the general course of prices. Moreover, it is 


IMPORT AND Export Price INDICES 
(1947 = 100) 


Import Prices | Export Prices 
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understood that the import values of those goods imported 
on Government account—mainly raw materials and food—are 
sometimes quoted in the trade returns either at their selling 
price or at a notional “world price,” apparently with the in- 
tention of concealing the real purchase price. To that extent, 
some part of the improvement in the terms of trade might be 
notional, too. Certainly, to judge from the trade figures in the 
first six months of this year, there was no evidence of any 
relief arising from more favourable terms of trade. Long-term 
contracts and international commodity agreements will in any 
case prevent a fall in the prices of many imports of food and 
materials to more reasonable levels. The contract prices for 
butter, cheese and meat have in fact been increased for the 
coming season, and the bulk of the wheat supply has been 
fixed at $2 a bushel. 


* * * 


Dealing in Overseas Securities 

The Council of the Stock Exchange has decided, subject 
to confirmation on August 15th, to amend the rule relating 
to dealings in overseas securities. The old rule—163(1Xe)— 
has permitted dealings on the London Stock Exchange in any 
securities which, before September 23, 1946, had been given 
listed or unlisted trading facilities on Dominion, Colonial or 
foreign stock exchanges ; special application to the Share and 
Loan Department was needed, however, in the case of securities 
in which facilities were granted on overseas exchanges after 
that date. The immediate object of this rule, which was a 
revised form of the old Appendix 34(e), was to exert some 
control over dealings in London in certain securities of 
unknown repute which had been admitted to the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange. 

An exhaustive examination of the machinery and standards 
required in overseas financial centres has enabled the Johannes- 
burg Stock Exchange completely to recast its requirements 
for securities seeking a quotation. These requirments now 
satisfy the Council in London, and accordingly it is prepared 
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to accede to recent representations that the existing Ruk 
163(1)(¢) unduly restricts international business in the London 
market. In its new form, Rule 163(1)(e) will allow dealings ig 
all securities which have been granted a quotation op an 
overseas stock exchange, but it makes no mention of unliste 
securities. It may be claimed, therefore, that the revised mul 
institutes a desirable reform in excluding unlisted iti 
whether these enjoyed dealing facilities on overseas exchanges 
before September 23, 1946, or not. Otherwise, the reform 
gives tacit recognition to the improved standards which now 
prevail on overseas exchanges and is a pleasing gesture of 
international co-operation among stock exchanges, from whic 
London will never be the loser. It is to be hoped that th 
Council’s confidence in the judgment of overseas markets js 
justified by events ; certainly it sets them a high standard of 
attainment. 

One point for consideration is that information aboy 
earlier dealings in overseas securities on local exchanges 
might be made available in London before transactions ar 
allowed. The new rule provides that bargains between non- 
members—but not between members—must be marked. Al 
bargains will be recorded on special boards but will not appear 
in the Official List unless a quotation has been granted by th 
Council. It is understood that the Council intends to bear in 
mind a suggestion that this arrangement would deny the public 
direct access to information about bargains recorded in over 
seas securities ; such information would, of course, be availabe 
to members of the “ House.” 


Industry and Commodities 


Difficulties in Motor Exports 


The motor industry has an export target of an average of 
£5,500,000 a month; this represents approximately 68 per 
cent of the value of total production, though car exports by 
numbers absorb about three-quarters of total output. During 
the first half of the year, total exports remained steady a 
about the target level; but there were fluctuations in tk 
monthly figures, arising from shipping difficulties, and ther 
have been significant changes in the direction of sales, as th 
accompanying table shows. z 

The steady fall in sales to the United States appears to have 
accompanied the seasonal unloading of stocks built up by 
American dealers last winter. Its severity has been underlined 
this week by the report that several hundred vehicles shipped 
by the Austin Motor Company last autumn have been brought 
back, unsold, to Britain. 


—— nt 





PRODUCTION AND Export oF Britisn Cars 


Exports to , 

Total | Home | Total he = 
Produc- | Market | Exports | | | . | Pakistan 
USA Canada peatontiay S. Af 








an. ..+. | 28,597 | 10,195 | 19,290 | 1,328 | 1,139 | 2,169 | * 
Ps cees 29,910 | 10,875} 15,829) ‘697! 1328/ 1,965/ 1,853 
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The outlook for British cars in South Africa has becom 
more obscure than ever. South Africa’s prohibition of 
import of assembled cars came into operation in July. 
two British companies, Vauxhall and Ford, already had plas 
for local assembly; and other British manufacturers have thet 
fore been negotiating to acquire assembly space. Most of tht 
formalities are completed, and it was hoped that in two 
three months’ time, when the necessary jigs and tools bal 
been installed, exports to South Africa could be resume 
But this week the Society of Motor Manufacturers and T 
heard from its South African representative that the , 
of Imports had advised him that plans for local assembly b# 
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peiter be kept in abeyance until the whole position alias 

‘wed in the autumn. Some members of the industry have 
mt this to mean that licences for the import of “ knocked- 
jown” cars will not be issued. It might equally mean that 
the import of assembled cars is to be resumed. Vauxhall 
Motors are continuing to send “ knocked-down ” cars to South 
Africa at their accustomed rate, and Fords, who completed 
iheir assembly plant only a week or two before the prohibition 
on assembled cars was announced, also continue to do normal 
business. 

Markets for British cars in Denmark, Norway, Brazil and 
Argentina have been partially reopened as a result of trade 
agreements. The time lag between the signing of a trade 

nt and its concrete expression in terms of orders 
iaken and delivered means that several months will elapse 
before cars are shipped to these countries in any volume. This 
leaves the industry dependent on Australia, still its best custo- 
mer, and Canada for its main business in the next few months. 
One feature of the rapidly developing Canadian trade is the 
interest shown in luxury cars which were unsaleable there a 


year ago. 


Base Metals Now 


Base metal prices in the United States have been rising 
steadily, though modestly, during the past four weeks. Copper 
is now 17.62 cents a lb. compared with 16 cents a month ago 
and 23} cents Jast March. Lead is 14; cents compared with 


12 cents at the beginning of July and 214 cents in March, 


while zinc is 10 cents compared with its low point of 9 cents 
amonth ago and its earlier peak of 17} cents. 


This rise in American prices shows that the Ministry of 
Supply’s new policy of keeping British prices in line with 
American metal prices was at least well-timed. The theory 
is that British prices should conform to world prices—which 
is reasonable enough. The fact is that “ world prices” mean 
in piactice prices quoted by American custom smelters. These 
the Ministry has been following very closely, generally within 
aday. Its price for zinc was raised a fortnight ago by £2 165s. 
0 {60 15s. a ton and again last week to £63 10s. a ton. Lead 
was raised iwice last week, each time by {1 7s. 6d. a ton, 
Following a quarter cent rise in New York the price has 
teen put up again this week by the same amount. Lead 


is now £85 2s. 6d. a ton in Britain and copper £107 Ios. a 
ton, 


Is this upswing in American base-metal prices likely to 
continue? Is it, as some observers suggest, the symbol of 
the end of the American recession? It would be consoling 
0 think so, but the evidence is far from complete as yet. The 
falls in metal prices which occurred in New York from March 
onwards were the sharpest to be experienced ; they were 
certainly unwarranted by the modest decline in industrial 
ativity in America. They were accentuated by a drastic 
reduction of stocks once the weakness in the market 
became evident. The initial upswing was due to the 
fenewal of purchases for the stockpile. But it was then 
‘stained by demand from manufacturers who were cautiously 
beginning to rebuild their stocks. This buying coincided with 

usual seasonal increase in activity. There is now a ready 


| demand for zinc for galvanising although buying by the die- 


casting industry is still restricted. Battery manufacturers have 
c more lead while the domestic demand for electrical 
‘quipment in the United States (which accounts for about 


half of American consumption of copper) has been well main- 
mM recent months. 


World Production of base metals continues to increase, 

he reduction in output from certain American mines. 

€ are still no signs, however, of any imminent surpluses, 

‘ Le all in lead. European consumption of metals is more 
Stable, and the main market factor, as always, is the 
"olume of American demand, This should at least be main- 
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tained until the autumn and may even increase. But if base- 
metal prices have so far moved according to form, it is still true 
that only the first stage of American recession has been 
negotiated. American manufacturers, at any rate, are not as 
yet so confident about the future that their buying has extended 
beyond their immediate requirements. 


* * * 


Retrenchment in the Film Industry ? 


No programme of recovery exists for the British film 
industry, but it has long been evident that any such programme 
would have to include a serious eflort to cut the costs of pro- 
duction. Failing such an effort, the volume of money to finance 
film-making will shrink and activity will continue to decline. 
Retrenchment has to start somewhere, and the British Film 
Producers’ Association decided this week to start by reducing 
salaries—which are defined as salaries of executives and 
persons employed by member companies other than those 
whose wages are fixed by the agreements between the associa- 
tion and trade unions. 


The cuts are to range between Io per cent (on salaries of 
£261 a year) and 20 per cent at the highest levels ; but it is 
not easy to say how wide their effect will be. Workers on 
trade union scales are excluded; so are clerical workers in 
London offices; employees “whose present salary is below 
the rate which will be payable elsewhere for comparable posts 
after the scheme comes into operation” are exempted also. 
Contracts cannot automatically be changed by the decision ; 
“each case of an employee under contract will be dealt with 
individually.” 

The impression given in the popular press, that film stars 
are accepting reductions in their supposedly immense pay, 
probably has no foundation in fact as yet, since most leading 
actors are engaged by contract. The film star’s remuneration 
sull depends on his individual bargaining power. But if the 
producers want to get these celebrated personages to take less 
money, they probably feel that they must begin by cutting the 
salaries of executives. Similarly, they have to make economies 
on executives, directors, and actors before they can hope to 
persuade the unions to accept “redundancy” measures 
or relax the restrictive practices which burden the average film 
budget. Recent trade union utterances show that pressure 
on labour costs is expected in the autumn. 


The industry has not forgotten its claim, put forward so 
fruitlessly earlier in the year, for relief out of the proceeds of 
entertainments tax. It has, however, been obliged to realise 
that there is little hope of any such relief so long as the industry 
can show no effort to put its own house in order. Probably, 
therefore, the salary cuts announced this week are intended as 
the beginning of a programme of retrenchment which is 
designed to further the demand for more help from the State. 
In itself they cannot amount to a great deal. They may lead 
to real economies in production costs—or they may not. 


Both the trade unions and the exhibitors have shown them- 
selves pessimistic about the prospects for British film produc- 
tion in the next few months. Relations between the British ind 
American film producers have deteriorated again, and the 
Anglo-American Film Council (which was to have met this 
month) is now unlikely to meet before the late autumn. 
Differences about the quota and about the working of the 
Anglo-American Films Agreement suggest that co-operation 
between the two sides is more remote than ever. 


* * * 


Cheaper Wheat? 


American exporters have been quick to offer wheat at $1.80 
a bushel to Britain and other importing countries which have 
ratified the new international wheat agreement. This is the 
maximum price fixed for each of the four seasons under the 
agreement and at this price the exporting countries are com- 
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pelled to sell wheat, on demand by importing countries, up to 
the limit of 456 million bushels for which the agreement 
provides. At present, spot wheat is some 40 cents a bushel 
higher than the maximum price stipulated in the agreement 
and wheat for September delivery is some 24 cc”ts a bushel 
above it. American wheat exporters will be subsidised by the 
Department of Agriculture to cover the differenc= between the 
maximum price laid down in the agreement and the American 
market price. The rate of subsidy is to be published daily. 


What is the significance of this prompt move from the 
American side ? The United States has undertaken to supply 
168 million bushels under the terms of the agreement. Bur if 
the American wheat crop accords with expectations, there will 
be an exportable surplus of at least 45c million bushels. Thus, 
the exporters’ eagerness to offer wheat at the the maximum 
price of $1.80 may be connected with fears that wheat prices 
will fall sharply in coming months. Sales now at the maxi- 
mum price mean in effect sales at the equivalent current market 
prices. But in six months’ time American wheat prices may 
be lower. 


It is still not clear how the wheat price will move between 
the upper and lower limits set by the international agreement. 
Free price movements are complicated, if not indeed impeded, 
by the existence of support prices for American wheat. If, 
for example, importing countries could buy wheat outside the 
agreement for less than $1.80 a bushel, the five exportiug 
countries would soon find that their stocks were rising. They 
can, of course, call upon importers to take up their agreed 
quantities at $1.50 a bushel—the minimum price for the first 
year. So long as the American support price for wheat 
remains effective at the present level, shipments of wheat 
at this minimum price would entail the provision of addi- 
tional funds to meet a higher rate of subsidy. It is, of course, 
possible that the American support price may itself be reduced 
in due course; it is difficult to conceive any other outcome 
if the United States finds itself compelled to sell most of its 
exports at a reduced price to prevent the accumulation of 
burdensome stocks. 


It is questionable whether Britain stands to benefit from 
purchases of wheat at the maximum price set by the agreec- 
ment. It is under contract to buy 140 million bushels of 
wheat from Canada at $2 a bushel and its total commit- 
ment under the international agreement is no more than 
177 million bushels. The balance of 37 million bushels will 
presumably come from Australia at or below $1.80 a bushel. 
Some wheat may also be received from Russia—outside the 
international agreement—if and when the new Anglo-Russian 
trade agreement comes into force ; it remains also to be seen 
whether the price will be any more favourable than the hard 
bargain which the Russians drove eighteen months ago. It is 
also possible that Argentina may again offer wheat on the open 
market during the coming season. Thus there are several 
pointers towards lower wheat prices for those consumers who 
are able or prepared to wait for them. 


* * * 


General Electric Finances 


The full accounts of General Electric Company for the 
year to March 31, 1949, fill in the background to the company’s 
recent private issue of £8,000,000 3} per cent ten-year 
unsecured loan stock 1954-59 at 99 per cent. At March 31st 
the group’s bank indebtedness amounted to £7,373,166 com- 
pared with £4,840,593 a year earlier, so that—as the report 
plainly shows—the money raised by the new issue will be 
mainly absorbed in the repayment of these bank loans. -The 
need for the extra bank accommodation in 1948-49 was a 
consequence of heavy additional requirements for both fixed 
and working capital. Capital expenditure on heavy electrical 
and mechanical engineering works is chiefly responsible for 
a met increase in the value of fixed assets from £7,877,577 to 
£8,714,867 ; the call on liquid funds for capital extensions is 
not yet at an end, for outstanding capital commitments 
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amounted to £1,146,067 at the date of the accounts. But thes f m 
fixed capital requirements seem modest compared with 
for financing the inflated level of stocks. Stocks are valued a 
£25,476,144, an increase of over £5,250,000 on the year, This 
increase has arisen partly as a result of the big orders jn hand 
for capital goods, but also from an increase in export busines, 
and a decline in demand at home for certain consumer 200d 
In addition £1,159,416 has been absorbed by an increase jy 
debtors. 


After hitting a record in 1947-48, General Electric’s prof, 
have suffered the first setback for many years. The 
profit of the group is £524,371 lower at £4,976,810, resulting 
in 56.5 per cent earnings on the parent company’s ordi 
capital compared with 68.2 per cent in the previous yer 
Although this level still covers the maintained ordinary diy. 
dend and bonus of 17} per cent more than 2} times) qe 
reduced margin of earnings has entailed a cut in the allog. 
tion to stock reserve from £780,000 to £500,000. The need for 
this reserve, which now amounts to £2,257,933, may becom 
more apparent before long. More competitive conditions jg 
light electrical equipment—particularly towards the elosé¢ 
the year—appear to have been the principal reason for te 
reduction in profits. Orders have shown a definite falling of 
in some departments during the year. If the industry’s giam 





is suffering in this way, investors may well wonder whati aa 
happening to some of the weaker concerns in the electric and f 
equipment trade. 
* * * 
Dorman Long--Second Stage ; S 
The announcement by Dorman Long that the secon 
stage of their development plan is to be put in hand immedi- Fabr 


ately leaves it to be inferred that this is a necessary step, 
nationalisation or no nationalistion, and one which will eam 
its keep if the industry is not taken over. It is a big commit 
ment, for it will cost over £8,000,000 and will not be completed 
until September, 1952. Yet it forms only the second part d 
the major plan announced by the company in December, 194, 
The first instalment, involving the new ore unloading equip 
ment and ore preparation plant at Cleveland, and a railway 
line across the Lackenby site which links the Cleveland and 
Redcar works, has been completed at a cost of £2,250,00 
It should be added that it has already proved its worth, despit 
union attempts at “ feather-bedding ” at the new ore unloader. 
The second stage involves the building of a new steel planta 
Lackenby, which will turn out 10,000 tons of ingots a Weth 
the extension of the ore grading plant at Cleveland (which hi 
quickly demonstrated its value by greatly reducing coke ot 
sumption per ton of iron) and the installation of new bla 
furnace ancillary equipment. 


Originally, the cost of the entire scheme was put at abou 
£8,000,000. Already £10} million has been spent or commited, 
and the third instalment has still to come—presumably,ales 
1952. This will include new blast furnaces at Cleveland—thy 
will be among the biggest in the country, with an output 
1,000 tons a day each—and the installation of a Universal beam 
mill, long known in America and on the Coniinent but a 
hitherto used in this country. The full scheme is provid 
slower and more costly than was originally expected. Perhap 
part of the delay can be attributed to the higher pmotl] 
accorded to the new Abbey works of Steel Company of Wale. 
As for finance, Dorman Long should be able to 
appreciable part of the £8,000,000 or more required for 
second phase of the programme from its own resouretiy 
it could presumably approach the Finance Cor i 
Industry at a later stage for any additional finance whih & 
required. aa 

* * * < 


BET—* Industrial Organism” 


In his address at the annual meeting of British El i 
Traction the chairman, Mr H. C. Drayton, referred @ 
group as an “industrial organism.” He made it quite ¥ 
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Bury Felt has many uses, large and small, 
in the motor industry. One example is the 
use of a felt washer at the rear of a gear- 
box to lubricate the bearings and act asa seal. 


types and textures tocustomers’ own 
specifications. Bury Felt is used in all 
Britain’skey industriestoday,includ- | 
ing the major export industries, yet it 
is so versatile that few modern homes 


In Bury Felt for washers 
and gaskets, Bury Felt | are without it either. Incomparably 
forantivibration. It is the adaptable, | rich in colour, Bury furnishing felts 


. . ra , ~ i in * i , 
shapeable fabric of industry, cut | are seen at their best in ‘Carmilla THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
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and fabricated in countless different | and‘ Felbury = \ COMPANY LIMITED 


The English Electric Company, by supplying electric drives for 
nearly every type of textile machine, is putting still greater 
power behind Britain’s export effort. 

‘English Electric’ engineers, with their practical knowledge, 
are ready to advise on any problem relating to the application 














e second of electric power for the textile industry. 
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Una. 
PRECISION BUILT BY 
CLYDESIDE ENGINEERS 


For nearly a century Howdens have been internationally famous as Engineers. The 
same perfection of designs and meticulous standards of workmanship that have built 
such an enviable reputation for Howden preducts, now apply to the manufacture of 
Office Furniture. 
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The executive desk illus- 


trated is a typical example 






of Howden furniture. This 


Model (D3) is of rigid 










construction — easily 


dismantled to facilitate 


movement. Stove ena- Y | 
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Apply to your usual supplier for Howden Office Kauilpunakt and Shelving 
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that it is not his intention to allow any part of it voluntarily to 
merge into the all embracing cosmos of the Transport Com- 
mission. Some of the group’s gas interests have indeed been 
compulsorily acquired, but Mr Drayton proferred two strong 
reasons why the omnibus interests should not be sold to the 
state as certain stockholders suggested. First, such a sale would 
be against the financial interests of the equity holders ; if a sale 
had been negotiated, the interest received on the purchase price 
up to date would have been less than the profits earned by the 
companies of the group. There is some force in this reasoning. 
But Mr Drayton also believes that nationalisation of road 
transport is wrong in principle and he holds that to com- 
promise with it on grounds of expediency cannot possibly 
make it right. He cites the unique situation of BET, which has 
not raised its fares for over thirty years. 


In the event of compulsory acquisition, Mr Drayton re- 
minded the stockholders, the group should be in a strong 
position, for the Road Transport Act declares that compensa- 
tion would be based on asset values, plus from two to seven 
years’ purchase of the average profit for the three years ended 
in 1948. Question and answer in the House of Commons has 
established that undertakings which are compulsorily acquired 
will receive terms no less favourable than for those interests 
which have been voluntarily acquired. Satisfactory terms have 
been reached by both Thomas Tilling and Transport Services, 
the two big groups which have negotiated voluntary sales to 
the Transport Commission. Up to date only 20 per cent of 
the omnibus services of the country have been taken over 
under the Act. 


* * * 


Relaxation in Rayon Cloth 


The Board of Trade last week relaxed its strict control over 
the distribution of rayon piece-goods in favour of a more 
flexible arrangement. In the past the Board has insisted that 
45 per cent of the rayon cloth produced by each firm must be 
exported and an elaborate system of permits attempted to 
ensure that the rule was observed. Of the remaining 55 per 
cent—the maximum permitted to be sold on the home market 
—three-quarters had to be utility cloth. These requirements 
come to an end with the new production period which starts in 
September. In return for this freer range of operation, the 
industry has given a tacit undertaking to export the maximum 
quantity possible and to maintain the present proportion of 
utility production. The same proportionate distribution will 
be observed by the industry as a whole as in the past, but there 
will be considerable latitude for individual firms. 


Exports of rayon piece-goods have been maintained in recent 
months ; in the first half of the year 98.3 million square yards 
were exported compared with 70.8 million square yards in 
the first six months of 1948. But the overseas market for 
rayon yarn and cut staple fibre is perceptibly weaker. 
Mr J. C. Hanbury-Williams, chairman of Courtaulds Ltd., 
referred recently to this weakness, which, he said, was due to 
the building up of stocks, both of raw materials and piece- 
goods. He added that buyers now felt able to look for value 
for their money. Meanwhile world rayon production is in- 
creasing, and more and more rayon importing countries are 
imposing restrictions. Australia, Britain’s best customer, is 
considering the imposition of a high tariff on imported piece- 
goods, although there are only four rayon firms in the country. 
South Africa, the second largest customer, has already a strict 
import licensing system in operation. ; 

This week the Board of Trade extended decontrol to 
rayon yarns used for hosiery and warp knitting. In this case 
the Board had exercised control not by statutory means but 
by a voluntary arrangement with the industry, under which 
the Board allocated available supplies of yarn among the various 
groups of consumers. This comes to an end next month, 
and orders will be placed with the yarn producers in the 
normal way. 
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Shorter Notes 


The Austin Motor Company has announced that its tot! 
production in the financial year 1948-49 was 48 per cent. higher 
than in the previous year. In spite of this impressive expansion 
higher prices on the home market have been announced thi 
week. The increases range from £20 to £40. The Price of 
the Ago model, which is now raised by about £30 at hom: 
was reduced by £31 in North America in April. 


x 


Holland’s plan to increase its industrial capacity is to receiye 
further financial support from the International Bank fy 
Reconstruction and Development by a loan of $15 million y 
3 per cent for 15 years, redemption to start in the fourth ye, 
The loan is expendable in the United States, Switzerland ani 
Belgium. Amongst the 24 industries to benefit are textik 
chemical, electrical equipment and pharmaceutical under. 
takings. A loan by the Bank to Finland is at present beig 
negotiated. The total contemplated is $12} million, and part 
of the money will be used for expanding Finnish electricity 
generating capacity. 


* 


The census of production, now an annual undertaking, wil 
be less exacting in detail for 1949 than it was last year. Pu- 
ticulars of sales and materials purchased will be required in 
less detail. The sections dealing with output and materiak 
are being simplified ; a large section of industry will find thr 
it has to supply under these headings little more than tk 
total value of sales and materials purchased. Questions on th 
amount of work subcontracted are to be omitted. Form 
will be issued to all firms affected by the census on January, 
1950. 


& 


At meetings to be held next month, shareholders of Tran 
port Services are to consider placing the company in voluntay 
liquidation. The company recently received £775,000 in cah 
in addition to £2,000,000 paid early last year in compensation 
for the acquisition of its transport interests under the Roa 
Transport Act. It is proposed that the 6 per cent £1 prefer 
ence shares be repaid at 23s. as laid down. After allowing fx 
all contingencies it is expected that between 35s. 6d. atl 
36s. will be available for each ordinary share, and a frst 
distribution of 30s a share is to be recommended. It is the # 
tention to ask ordinary shareholders to sanction a deductio 
of 64d. a share from this sum to provide an ex gratia, tax fife, 
payment of £39,075 to compensate directors for loss of offic. 


* 


Discussions have been proceeding at the Colonial Off 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Gover 
of Northern Rhodesia, unofficial representatives of the Leg* 
lative Council of Northern Rhodesia and the British 
Africa Company for the purpose of seeking a solution to the 
question of “ Chartered’s” mineral rights in the colony. * 
result has yet been announced. : 


* 


Ordinary stockholders of Cable and Wireless (Holding) la" 
been circularised by a committee working to achieve ti dis 
solution of the company. It is contended that ; 
company be retained in being, any reconstruction might reque 
concessions to the preference stockholders at the expense of F 
ordinary. Ordinary shareholders, it is held, might stale 
lose between £110 and £150 per £100 stock unless the 
pany is wound up. : 
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COMPANY. MEETINGS 
——-SS:—CS:S 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 


CHANGED CONDITIONS IN THE UNION 
MR R. W. M. ARBUTHNOT’S STATEMENT 


hundred and thirty-sixth ordinary 

ae ad = Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, was held on July 27th in 
-. Mr R. W. M. Arbuthnot, M.C., the 


‘ .W. 
hairman, presiding. 
, The iwing ae extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1949 :-— 
The position shown in the balance sheet, 
compared with the figures of the previous 
, shows the marked changes that have 

taken place in the year under review. Dur- 
ing the three years following the close of the 
war there was a considerable flow of money 
into the Union of South Africa. This 
assumed such high figures that the authori- 
ties decided that corrective measures were 
necessary. Accordingly a system was insti- 
tuted whereby remittances of sterling funds 
were only permitted if they fell into certain 
categories, with the result that the rate of 
the inflow of funds gradually lessened and, 
as is not unusual under such circumsiances, 
a reversal of the trend set in and a flow of 
funds in the opposite direction took piace. 
This counter movement persisted and there 
«curred a reduction both in the total of 
amounts held on current and deposit account 
in the bank in the Union and in the cash 
held on its behalf at the South African Re- 
serve Bank. 


COURSE OF TRADE 


This was further accentuated by the 
course of trade between the Union and the 
outside world. As was common experience 
in almost all countries, the effect of the lack 


_ of communications and the diversion of in- 


dustrial activity to the production of war 


| material during the war created heavy shor- 


tages of all types of goods in the Union of 
South Africa. For some time the lack of 
shipping space prevented any great increase 
ii Imports into that country but as more 
ships became available for peacetime cargoes, 
aad the pace of production quickened in the 


_ great industrial centres of the allied countries, 


the value of such imports took a sharp turn 


upwards, 


For a time the effect upon the exchange 


| Position of the widening gap between im- 


ports and exports in the Union was counter- 


_ balanced by the inflow of money, but when 


the teverse movement to which I have re- 


_ fered took place it became necessary for the 


bank 10 provide funds in overseas centres to 
pay for the excess of the imports over the 
“ports of its customers As no doubt you 
will have noted, the Union Government have, 
or the purpose of achieving equilibrium in 
eae ah serene one of payments, 
orce re i i 

aie teen gulations controlling the 
You will not be surprised, therefore, to 
3 bngad unusual changes in the main items 

wis year's balance sheet. First you will 
we that our cash in hand and at call and 
You Rotice has decreased by £65 million. 
‘ou will also observe that our liabilities under 


& 


auent and deposit accounts have fallen b 
a — expansion of local car 
the volume of trade in general have 

a marked effect upon the other main 


Hf 


em upon — oe com- 
ted,” which has moved 
£9,000,000 to £16 million. This 


8 accounted for by a rise in the 
of Union 


Government Treasury 


bills purchased, which are a very desirable 
short-term investment and provide a con- 
venient medium for the utilisation of funds 
under present conditions. The total of in- 
vestments has also risen by a little over 
£9,000,000. This increase is almost entirely 
attributable to the acquisition of United 
Kingdom, Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia Government stocks 

“Remittances in transit” show an increase 
of more than £1,500,000 as against last year. 
This is an indication that the turnover 
handled by the bank has increased 

Two other items in the balance sheet 
which call for comment are those which 
appear on both sides of the balance sheet 
and deal with “ Liabilities of customers for 
acceptances, forward exchange contracts, 
etc.,’ and “ Customers’ bills, etc., for collec- 
tion.” The former, you will observe, is 
lower by some £13 million and reflects the 
drop in the amount of forward exchange 
contracts outstanding on behalf of our cus- 
tomers at the date of the accounts. The 
latter item shows an increase of about 
£2,000,000, 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, 
you will see that, after providing for taxa- 
tion and an appropriation to the credit of 
reserve for contingencies, the profit for the 
year amounted to £715,834—that is to say, 
about £43,000 more than for the previous 
year. After adding the balance brought for- 
ward from 1948 of £201,998 we have a sum 
of £917,832 to deal with. An interim divi- 
dend at the rate of 7s. per share was paid in 
January last, and a sum of £821,582 now 
remains available for allocation. 

After appropriating £150,000 to bank pre- 
mises it is recommended that an allocation 
of £300,000 be made to the Officers Pension 
Fund and that a final dividend of 9s. per 
share, together with a bonus of 4s per share, 
be paid, making a total payment at the rate 
of 20 per cent. for the year, leaving a sum 
of £192,832 to be carried forward This 
proposed dividend and bonus to shareholders, 
which is the same as was recommended last 
year, will amount to £225,000 and £100,000 
respectively, and after deduction of income 
tax at the standard rate of 9s. in the £ they 
appear in the accounts as £123,750 and 
£55.00 net respectively. 

During the financial year 1948-49 we have 
increased the number of branches by ten 
and we are keeping in mind our require- 
ments for the future, especially in connection 
with the development of the Orange Free 
State. 

In view of the bank’s commitments in 
these respects the directors have decided 
this year to appropriate a sum of £150,000 
to bank premises as against £125,000 allo- 
cated for this purpose last year. 

The chairman has on two occasions re- 
cently felt obliged to inform shareholders 
that it will become necessary to recommend 
increased allocations to the Officers Pension 
Fund. The directors have decided to recom- 
mend an allocation thereto from this year’s 
profits of £300,000 and in oddition a special 
transfer of £500,000 from contingencies 
account to the pension fund. 

The Board recommend that £2,500,000 of 
the contingencies account be capitalised 
used to pay up £5. per share of the uncalled 
liability on each of the bank’s shares, thus 
making the paid up capital £5,000,000. 

The report was adopted and reso‘utions 
were passed adopting new articles of asso- 
ciation and capitalising undivided profits. 
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BRITISH ELECTRIC 
TRACTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RAMIFICATIONS OF THE 
ORGANISATION 


The fifty-third annual general meeting 
of The British Electric Traction Company, 
Limited, was held on July 28th in i 

Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: New investments 
which we have made during the year are 
Eddison Plant and the Richmond Park 
Laundry. The business of the former com- 
pany comprises the hiring of road rollers and 
plant to municipalities and other contractors. 
Having regard to the heavy arrears of road 
maintenance which will have to be tackled 
during the next few years, your directors 
consider that there should be plenty of scope 
for the new subsidiary for some time to come. 
The Richmond Park Company is a laundry 
undertaking operating in Glasgow. 

In the past, it has been the icy of the 
board from time to time to t advantage 
of opportunities to bring the capital more 
into line with the money invested in the 
business. 

Those of you who have been connected 
with this company over the past twenty-two 
years know that the directors have from time 
to time taken steps that have not been dis- 
advantageous to stockholders and I think this 
experience indicates that the board will not 
be unmindful of their interests in this direction 
in the future. 


NATIONALISATION 


Some of you have perhaps received a 
circular from a stockholder suggesting that 
you should press for negotiations to take place 
with the British Transport Commission. 

The Road Transport Act lays down the 
basis upon which road passenger undertakings 
can be acquired. The basis is asset values 
plus from two to seven years’ purchase of the 
average profit for the three years ending in 
1948, and cannot be departed from unless 
there is another Act of Parliament. As has 
been disclosed by question and answer in the 
House of Commons, those whose under- 
takings are compulsorily acquired will receive 
terms no less favourable than the terms 
obtained by those who make voluntary sales. 
The question of whether or not we should 
collaborate with the Socialist Government 
falls into two section;, (a) a financial one, 
and (6) one of principle. From the financial 
angle the deferred stockholders have benefited. 
The reason for this is that our profits have 
been greater than the amount of interest we 
should have received on the purchase price, 
and so the deferred stock $ more 
valuable. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Two years ago when I met you, I told you 
that a business could not be run on expediency. 
We believe nationalisation to be wrong. 
Under private enterprise this group has given 
an efficient service to the public; and it has 
not, by and large, had to raise its fares for 
over 30 years. It has been said that we should 
not allow politics to enter into business, 
but I rms — that if fighting nationalisation 
is politics then it is impossible to separate 
politics from business. We, together with 
other industries threatened with nationalisa- 
tion, are rather in the position of Mr Benjamin 
Franklin at the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence in pan. when he said 
that . . . “ We must indeed all hang together, 
or most assuredly all hang separately.” From 
the £ s. d. angle, you have benefited by not 
collaborating, but I must ask for your support 
on the wider principle that nationalisation 
of road passenger transport is wrong and if 
that is so expediency will not make it right. 

The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH PLASTER BOARD, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 
A BONUS ISSUE 
LORD BELPER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The British Plaster Board, Limited, was 
held on July 28th at 20, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W., the Rt. Hon. Lord Belper, 
P.C., D.L., J.P. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr Robert K. Forsyth) read 
the notice convening the mecting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1949, and was taken as read :— 


Apart from the thought that you will find 
it a matter of convenience to receive my 
statement with the accounts, your directors 
wish me to take this early oppor- 
tunity of reporting upon their proposals 
to make an issue of one stock unit 
of 5s. nominal value for each two 
ordinary stock units of 5s. each at present 
held, and thus to do what is immediately 
possible to bring the issued capital of the 
company a little more into line with the real 
net value of its assets and those of its sub- 
sidiaries. 

A brief announcement has already appeared 
in the Press, and the necessary resolutions 
will be submitted to you at the extraordinary 
general meeting to be held after the annual 
general meeting on July 28. In the course of 
this statement I to comment on the 
main facts which have led your directors to 
put these resolutions before you. 


Two additional directors have been 
appointed to your board since the previous 
annual general meeting—Mr R. A. Bromley 
Davenport and Mr G. W. Cafferata. Both 
have had considerable experience in the ser- 
vice of the group, and they continue as full- 
time executives. 


POSTWAR EXPANSION 


A year ago, the sum still to be spent on 
capital account had been reduced to £490,045. 
As you will see from the note upon the 
consolidated balance-sheet at March 31, 1949, 
the amount, including further necessary 
schemes of a minor character, was then yet 
smaller at £315,971. These figures reflect 
the bringing into effective production of all 
the major units visualised in the group’s 
postwar expansion programme. 

As a result of further investigation of your 
interests in South Africa, it has recently been 

d that a © proportionate holding 
should be acquired in the shares of Gypsum 
Industries, Limited, and, at the same time, 

ments have been made to provide 
additional capital to mechanise that company’s 
plant at Johannesburg, and to provide liquid 
capital, The further monies involved are not, 
of course, recorded in the balance-sheet under 
review, and will appear as additional items 
next year. 


CONSOLIDATION OF PLASTER BOARD 
PRODUCTION 


As some of you may have read in the Press, 
has been adjudged necessary to close down 
Plaster board plant at Wallasey. Although 
potential demand for housing, and thus 
plaster board remains very large, the 
restrictions on current housing programmes 
continue to be such that the industry’s en- 


—y 


larged productive capacities cannot be fully 
employed. Your directors had, therefore, to 
decide between the merits of continuing to 
operate all their plaster board factories at less 
than reasonably full capacity, or, alternatively, 
to close down one particular unit. The latter 
course was decided upon, since not only the 
group’s interests but the national interest 
demand that costs of production be the lowest 
possible. The Wallasey unit was the oldest 
in the group and was not based upon its own 
raw materials. I need hardly add that our 
employees have received proper consideration, 


I feel it important to emphasise that this 
step must not be taken as an indication of a 
worsening of the group’s position, but that 
it will, in fact, lead to an improved outlook. 
Expansion of the remaining fully mechanised 
units, as and when demand warrants, will be 
a simple matter. 


BALANCE-SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 


Beyond the above few remarks, I do not 
feel there is any matter of detailed company 
interest on which special comment is needed. 


Similarly, I will confine myself to remarking 
upon one individual item only where the 
balance-sheet and accounts are concerned. 
I refer to the reserve representing tax on 
initial allowances as shown both on The 
British Plaster Board, Limited, balance-sheet 
and the consolidated balance-sheet. A number 
of chairmen of public companies have already 
pointed out that the initial allowances on new 
buildings and plant are only to be regarded 
as the equivalent of an interest-free loan. In 
our case we have provided an adequate sum 
for depreciation for the year and we have 
therefore carried the sum represented by the 
tax on the initial allowances forward as a 
provision against future taxation, in addition 
to the full provisions for’ income tax for 
1949-50. 


REAL VALUE OF ASSETS 


I feel you will agree with me that the 
important matters to which I should draw 
your attention at this time are those con- 
cerned with the real value of your group of 
companies. I have, therefore, to emphasise 
that the assets are worth very considerably 
more than the figures at which they appear 
in the balance-sheet. Despite the large post- 
war expenditures, the big proportion of your 
group’s assets consists of freehold minerals, 
land, buildings, machinery, and so forth, 
acquired or built when the purchasing power 
of the pound sterling was considerably greater 
than it is to-day. Steps are being n to 
have a revaluation by professional firms, in 
order to have available acceptable outside 
evidence in this connection. 


WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


The substantial increase in the profits 
shown for the year is the result mainly of 
bringing into effective production the post- 
war schemes of expansion, on which, as I have 
just remarked, large sums have been spent. 
I want particularly to emphasise not only the 
considerable increase in turnover which has 
permitted these profits to be earned with 
reasonable prices to the consumer, but also 
the wide spread of products supplied 
colleague whieh bam the Gi capeamden 
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the past, a list of the main trades ‘and 
fessions interested in our products oo 
on the last page of the report. This imposing 
list is the result of many years of endeavour, 
and I would remind you that a number ¢ 
your subsidiaries are very old established 
concerns. There is no doubt that the Dam 
of the parent company—representing as ; 
does your interests in one important ggg. 
modity for one industry only—is not gq. 
ducive to the keeping of your 
activities ina right perspective. Were it ny 
for the costs imposed by the authorities tp be 
incurred by such a move, we would fed ; 
right{to propose a change. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


It is against this background of solidity 
real value and widespread interests that you 
board have pictured the need to take at any 
rate a first step, and increase the issu 
ordinary capital by 50 per cent. Uni 
recently, it was impossible to take this cou 
without incurring the liability to pay a specil 
tax. 

Accordingly, your directors are recom. 
mending that the sum of £966,975 be capi 
talised, of which sum £945,529 stands to th 
credit of the capital reserve accounts ai 
£21,446 is being appropriated from th 
profits of the year under review. 

It is proposed to issue 3,867,900 new 
ordinary shares of 5s. each and to distribu: 
these shares among the ordinary stockholdes 
whose names appear on the register m 
July 28, 1949, on the basis of one ordinary 
share of 5s. for every 10s. of ordinary stock 
already held. The whole of the nomind 
amount of 5s. to be paid up on each of thee 
new shares will be provided out of the sum 
of £966,975 already referred to. The sham 
will be distributed by means of fully paid 
renounceable allotment letters. So soons 
the shares are issued, they will be converted 
into ordinary stock transferable in units d 
Ss. each and the new stock will rank equally 
with the existing stock for all dividends, 
whether interim or final, declared on tk 
ordinary capital of the company, in respectd 
periods subsequent to March 31, 1949. 

The resolutions which are required to gir 
effect to these recommendations are s¢t a 
in full in the notice enclosed with this stat 
ment. It should be pointed out that 
the nominal amount of ordinary stock will 
increased if the proposal is carried, it does. at 
necessarily follow that it will be possible ® 
increase the amount to be distributed by wy 
of dividend. Further, the amount of 
dividends must be determined, to sm 
extent, by the state of the national financt. 


H.M Treasury has given consent to tt 
proposed capitalisation of reserves and iss 
of shares. An application will be submittel 
to the Stock Exchange for permission t0 
in the new stock. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


As you will have observed from the report 
of the directors, it is proposed to 
the dividend in respect of the year to 
1949, at the same rate as for many years pa 
£50,000 is to be transferred to ar 
reserve, bringing that reserve up to 
and after providing for the amount of £21 
required in connection with the new if 
issue, the satisfactory sum of £137,040 6 
to increase the carry forward to next year @! 
total of £217,238. 


I know you would not wish me to end 8! 
statement without recording my appr d 
of the excellent work done by all a 
the group in achieving the very fine 
now before you. 

The report and accounts were unanimous! 
adopted and a final dividend on the “_ 
stock of 15 per cent. (making 25 per 
for the year) was approved 
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iri irectors, Mr R. A. Bromle 
oe oe W. Cafierata, Mr F. W. 
— Mr C. Macfarlane Cuilen, Mr 
Robert G. Forsyth, and Mr J. H. Sheppard, 
were re-elected ; and the remuneration of 
the auditors, Messrs Bretherton Hurst and 


Company, was fixed. 
At a subsequent extraordinary general 
‘ng resolutions were passed increasing 
the capital of the company to £3,200,000 by 
the creation of 4,000,000 ordinary shares of 
5s, each and authorising the capitalisation of 
the capital reserves and special reserve and 
its distribution among existing shareholders, 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting Lord Belper said: 
Since my statement of July 6, 1949, was cir- 
culated with the balance sheet and accounts, 
the Report of the Mineral Development 
Committee appointed in 1946 by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power has been made public. 


In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on Monday of this week, the 
Minister of, Fuel and Power said that the 
Government had decided to accept the main 
recommendation that the minerals included 
in the terms of reference to the committee 
should be brought into public ownership, 


' and the necessary legislation would be in- 


troduced in due course. The Minister had 


' added that the other recommendations of the 
' committee were being examined. 


As you will be aware, two of the minerals 


' covered by the report of the Mineral 
> Developmen: 
_ athydrite—are extensively mined by a num- 


Committee—gypsum and 


ber of the companies within The British 


» Plaster Board Limited Group, the minerals 


_ being both freehold and leased on a royalty 
basis. 


This question of a change in the owner- 
ship of these minerals which provide the raw 
materials of an important section of our 
company, is 2 matter to which your directors 
will be giving their earnest consideration. 
ou may rest assured that all appropriate 
ation will be taken to protect your 


| imterests, 


I feel it important to take this occasion 
agamn to remind all concerned that the 


gypsum industry of Great Britain has been 


developed to a point where demands of the 


_ ‘mineral in its raw state, and the many com- 


modities processed from gypsum, are now 

being met fully, and that a margin of pro- 
¢ capacity has been provided to meet 
mcreases in demand. 





RICHARD THOMAS AND 
BALDWINS, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins Limited, was held on 
july 28th at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
London, W., Mr E. H. Lever (chairman and 
fint managing director) presiding. 


* The chairman moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts for the year ended April 
2, 1949, and the payment of a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., less income tax, making 15 
per cent. for the year. 


Lt. Col. J. B. Neilson, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
C.A. seconded the resolution and it was 
carried unanimously 


The retiring directors, Sir John James and 
Sir Robert Barlow, were re-elected. and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs. 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., having been 
duly fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


MYTON LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Myton 
Limited, was held in London on July 29th, 
the chairman, Colonel A. Ridley Martin, 
O.B.E., presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated speech :— 


When last I addressed you, the company’s 
activities were almost entirely concentrated 
on the production and erection of factory- 
made houses, although the contracting side 
of the business was not being neglected. 
Later in the year 1948, however, it was 
evident to the board that, so far as England 
was concerned, there was a tendency to prefer 
houses built in the traditional manner, and 
they therefore took active steps to obtain con- 
tracts for this class of building and to con- 
centrate more farticularly on public works 
and civil engineering contracts. In view of 
the change in the company’s policy I was 
fortunate in having the personal help and 
advice of Mr W. H. Morgan, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.1.C.E., through whose introduction we 
were successful in obtaining the services of 
Mr F. G. S. Martin, M.1.C.E., and Mr J. F. 
Waddell, M.I.Struct.E., as executive direc- 
tors. Upon the retirement of Mr Morgan 
from his position as chief engineer to the 
Middlesex County Council ai the end of 
March last, I was happy to be able to per- 
suade him to accept the position of engineer- 
ing consultant, with a seat on the board. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the share- 
holders are indeed fortunate in enlisting the 
services of these three gentlemen, whose com- 
bined experience will be of the greatest 
service to the future success of the company. 
Their influence has already shown itself in 
every department of the company’s activities, 
including the obtaining of substantial build- 
ing and civil engineering contracts. 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRACTS 


I have no doubt that our shareholders have 
seen the Myton sign-board erected on the site 
of building operations in various parts of the 
country, including districts around London, 
and I am happy to tell you that we have quite 
substantial contracts being carried out on 
behalf of various local authorities, for flats, 
houses and factories of traditional construc- 
tion, together with schools in both types of 
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construction. Our civil engineering depart- 
ment is also engaged on works for the River 
Wear Commissioners at Sunderland. 

When we wrn to Scotland the position of 
our non-traditional house is entirely different. 
This has met with some success so that we 
have felt justified in forming a new wholly- 
owned subsidiary company called Myton 
(Scotland), Limited, with some Scottish 
directors, to develop housing of this type. A 
pair of experimental houses already erected 
at Clydebank has met with approval and after 
some modification will be recommended to 
local authorities by the Department of 
Health for Scotland. The erection of school 
buildings and other public offices is also pro- 
ceeding very satisfactorily. 

Another wholly-owned subsidiary to which 
I must refer is Industrial Joinery (Kingston), 
Limited, formed in November, 1948. This 
company is making satisfactory progress, and 
is concerned with the marketing not only of 
standard and architectural joinery for all types 
of building in England and Scotland, but also 
of high-class furniture and furnishings. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





CENTRAL AND DISTRICT 
PROPERTIES 


POSITION STRENGTHENED 


‘The annual general meeting of Central and 
District P ies, Limited, was held in 
London on July 27th. 

Mr A. W. Bourner, who presided, said in 
the course of his speech : The accounts show 
the effect of the reorganisation of the com- 
pany’s capital and the payment of the arrears 
of preference dividend. The liquid position 
of the group is now much stronger than at 
March 31, 1948, and although sufficient profit 
has been earned by your company and its 
subsidiaries to warrant the payment of an 
ordinary dividend, your directors have decided 
to carry forward this year the profit further to 
strengthen the company’s liquid resources. 

The profit earned by the parent company 
before charging amortisation and taxation 
increased by over £5,500 compared to the 
preceding year and this does not include any 
revenue from Welbeck House, Wells Street, 
a building which suffered severe war damage. 
Licences have now been obtained to reinstate 
this property and a letting has been pro- 
visionally arranged at a rent which your 
directors consider satisfactory. 

The expense of services to certain of the 
companies’ properties, particularly fuel and 
electricity, has increased during the current 
year. Whilst limitations imposed by the Rent 
Acts continue to apply, it will not be possible 
to increase the income so as to offset these 
additional burdens, and it can only be hoped 
that legislation will sooner or later be passed 
so as to provide a measure of relief from a 
position which is so patently unfair. 

The position of your company as disclosed 
by the accounts before you is satisfactory and 
provided no further legislative burdens are 
placed upon property owners the board trust 
that the present position will maintain. 

The report was adopted. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Whitehead iron and Steel.—Consolidated 
net profit increased from £290,209 to 
£351,671 im the year ended March 31, 1949. 
The dividend is maintained at 30 per cent. 

White, Tomkins and Courage.—Net pro- 
fit of White, Tomkins and Courage amounted 
to £59,417 (£60,355) in the year to March 
31, 1949. The dividend and bonus again 
total 12§ per cent. 


Catalin.—Net profit of Catalin amounted 
to only £4,344 for the six months to June 30, 
1949. Since then, the dock strike has further 
adversely affected the company’s shipments 
abroad. 

Partridge, Jones and John Paton.— 
Group profit of Partridge, Jones and John 
Paton amounted to £73,705 in the year ended 
March 31, 1949. A dividend of 5 per cent 
(same) is recommended. 

Pirelli-General Cable Works.—Net profit 
of Pirelli-Generai Cable Works declined from 
£1,236,559 to £1,031,469 in_ the year to 
March 31, 1949. A dividend of 8 per cent 
(same) and bonus of 12 per cent (same) are 
recommended. 

Friary Holroyd and Healy's Breweries.— 
Net profit of Friary Holroyd and Healy’s 
Breweries declined from £275,037 to 
£212,554 in the year ended June 30, 1949. 
The dividend is maintained at 15 per cent 
for the year. 

Ford investment.—Net profit of Ford 
Investment declined from £251,848 to 
£151,671 in 1948. No dividend has again 
been. recommended. 

Smethwick Drop Forgings.—Group net 
profit after £103,358 (£108,000) taxation of 
Smethwick Drop Forgings amounted to 
£84,375 (£56,846) in the year to March 31, 
1949. The ordinary dividend has been in- 
creased from 25 per cent to 30 per cent, the 
a as paid for each of the 8 years prior to 

Hoffnung, $.—-Consolidated net profit of 
S. Hoffnung increased from £121,400 to 

136,983 in the year ended March 31, 1949. 

e ordinary dividend is held at 10 per cent. 


Pinchin Johnson and Associates.—Net 

rofit of Pinchin Johnson and Associates 
{Senited amounted to £955,017 in the year 
to March 31, 1949, compared with an 
approximate total of {1,110,000 for four-fifths 
of the previous 15 months’ period. Group 
profit for the past year was £1,446300. No 
comparative figures have been provided in 
the first consolidated accounts. 

Benny, Mott and Dickson.—Consolidated 
trading profit of Denny, Mott and Dickson 
increased from £308,680 to £312,060 in the 
year ended March 31, 1949. Group net 
profit declined from £107,065 to £97,345. 
Consolidated net current assets amounted to 
£1,506,000 at March 31, 1949. 


Capital Issues 


Tecaltemit.—Shareholders are to receive 
a bonus issue of 100 per cent by the issue 
of ome 5s. share for each Ss. share held. 
The issue will capitalise £556,968 held in 
share premium account. Ai a meeting on 
August 24th, 1,000,000 £1 preference 
shares are to be created of which 700,000 
shares may be issued subject to market 
conditions. 

Debenhams.—The Capital Issues Com- 
mittee has approved a bonus issue of 300 
per cent to capitalise £1,500,000 reserves by 
way of distributing three Ils shares for each 
Is, share held. 

United Dairies.—Application has been 
made to the Capital Issues Committee for 
approval of a 50 per cent bonus issue, to 
capitalise £1,488,201 out of share premium 
account by the cistribution of one {1 
ordinary share for every two £1 shares held. 

Gestetner.—Holders of the 5s. ordinary 
stock are to receive one new 5s. non-voting 
“A” ordinary share for each 5s. stock unit 
held. 

OTHER ISSUES 

Babcock and Wilcox.—Underwriters have 
been left with 37.1 per cent of the 716,609 
£1 ordinary shares offered to shareholders 
at 57s. 6d. and with 81.7 per cent of the 


2,000,000 4 per cent cumulative 
£1 preference shares offered at par, 

Mitchell Cotts.—Applications haye | 
received for 1,777,814 ordinary shares 5 
response to the offer to sharcholden, 
1,066,490 shares. The offer at 21s. per 
of 250,000 4} per cent cumulative aa redeem. 
able £1 preference shares has been full 
subscribed. 

Anglo-American Corporation of oun 
Africa.—The corpecration has accepted » 
offer from E. Oppenheimer and Soq » 
subscribe for 200,000 10s. ordinary shar 
at 130s. a share. 

Murex.—Treasury consent has been given 
for the issue of one £1 ordinary ek 
each share held to capitalise {1,000,000 ¢ 
reserves. 

Pye Radio.—An issue has been made ¢ 
£500,000 4 per cent 10-year note. 

Guest Keen and Nettlefolds.—Uni. 
writers have had to take up 31.2 per coy 
of the 2,256,630 £1 ordinary shares offered 
at 37s. 6d. per share 


New Issue Priced! 


ne 








} Issue at 
Tssue ' Price mt 
" 149 
Ambler (1.), Deb. (450 paid) ...1 1005* oa 
eek a oll | 21/0  20/3-m 
Assoc. Fisheries, Pref 21/0 190-194 
Babcock & Wilcox (20/- paid) ..) 57/6 18/10}—19/I 
Broken [ill wee eoovb psecew’ 240 7 + 
Barbados FE Ore 20,/6° 20; at 
Butterwort h, ‘Pref 5 Seurachenace 20/6 ae ae 
Pattortal, Prefs... ..ovest.. oes 20/3" | 20/944 
Cena. Zine, Prel. issn cd. aw — 0 17/61 
Gray's Carpets, Deb. (450 paid) 
Gnest, Keen (20,0 paid) ....... 38 19't 48 “ay 
Hamer-Porter Paints, Pref. ....) 21/6° 210-2 
es Ce Bee os aa ctebecen 10/93" 10/344 
Iiford (10 Paid SUeeeqoceah 18/0 | 154j- 
Liebigs, 44", Pref. . escees] 20/0 | 20/%)- 
Iceland, 44°, (425 par id) cecvece 
N. Rhodesia | FEO PON) o no-nnve - 
fe Pe ae ae 65/0 69/3— 
Nairobi, 5}°, (£50 paid) ....... 98 ry 
Patous & Baldwins, Ord. (2 pd.) 85/9 2 
Standard Fireworks, Pref....... 29°} 194— 
Teleph. & Gen. Trust, 34% Deb. 101}* 95— 
Trinidad Petroleum, Pref. ..... 22/0 | 2210-34 
OG ee 35/0 | M—tie 
Se Ns Plc odeesondsts on | 20/0 Nil—M je 
Whiteley GR) cess dedles. . dik 70/0 | 3h—Sh 
* Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 
A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics 
Supplement 


wR 


appear in 






Supplement 
: General Electric Company ; Whitehead Iron and Steel ; 
S. Hoffaung and Company. 





Prices, i et 1TOSS Prices, 
Yield, Yield, | Last Two 
Year 1949 Year 1949 a 
Jan. 1 to uae Aug. vig & Aug 5, Aug. 3 Van. T-August 3) Dividends 


100 War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51, 1 
1004 | t Nore 1950. 
100 |'War Bonds © Ser i i 1-53) 
\|War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54 100 | 
» War Loan 34 «are oar | 98 
War Bonds 24% Aug, 15, 1954-56, 98)xd 


Funding 237°, June 15, 1952-57..." 100 
uly 15, 
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Bas°sa223°%. 
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Conv. 34% Pie Apr. 1. 1961)... 
a Stk. “24% ; (after Apr. 1, 1975) 
| Treas. Stk. 3 sv (after Apr. 5, 1966). | 
|'Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986- 96 | 

| Consols 24 Pe 

Brit. El. 3° Gd. Apr. aaah cal 

Brit. E EL 3° Ga. Mar. 18, 1974. 7 
Bet. 3% Ga Gd. July isn 

Bat Gas Gd. 3% gs aa a 


coagice 38 
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Nat. Def. @. J 1954-58... i 
it Jar Loan rare 1955-59.. 
Sav, Bonds 3% 5, 1955-65, 98 
















cent and snd Cohwols¢ per erat) on which Yes are taken to caries dae 













; s > s. t “ 5 } 

We baba | tt thoy | oy | |B cements Ta | ow |ES 
} 1 i | Australia 3$°% 1965-69. .... Mm ; 

100 167:2 8 TH 103 97 ( | ia) ee 33%, 1955-57. . 98 96 3 o7 
i323 7.4,2 9 6 6 5 50 «| 50 ¢ \Anglo-American Corp., 10/-.); ob ou | see 

96 ‘2 0 2 313 4 9 6 ! 5 ai 2b Angio-Iranian oi, ee nN TaAxd Ty xd 4 of 
ixd 111 2 213 8H 80/ 69/6 | 5 @) 10 b Assoc, Electrical, Ord. {1.. 71/6 71,6 |4 31 
100 | 11010 216 14 82/6 | 69/6 | plS €) 22h ¢ \Assoc.Port.Cem.,Ord Stk.{], 72/ 72/- |6 $4 
100 112 0 219 24 33/10) 22/6 | 40 ¢! 40 c \AustinMotor.’A’Ord.Stk.5- 23/9 23/9 /8 85 
; 102 | 21111) 2:19 104 81/-| 10/3) 1! 7 6 Barciays Bank, Ord. ‘B’{1.. 70/9xd 70/6xd 3195 
3 2/3 3 6M 181/9  142/6 ) t25 ¢ 18 @ \\Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1...... | 146/- | 146/6 |S 8? 

114 3-217 114 03/9, 9/6 8a, 12 5) [Bntish Oxygen, Li...) 93/- | 92/6 )e St 

ji 1/3 5 3H 38/9) 32/3 | ae 5 6 iCourtaulds, Ord. f1....... } 32/6 | 32/6 | 48 

11 8 3/3 3 9 3/- | 2/9) Bb! Tha [Distiiers Co, 0 ak 25/6 | 25/- | 4 8t 

1 8'3 5 2 A/- | 27/9 8c) Speaiad Long, Ord. c.f ‘yee 28/9 | 28/9 ;$il 

1 8,3 2 94 77/-| 59/6 | 15 ¢| B Sipe Rubber, 60/- , 60, eet 

1 0 3 4 49/44 41/7k) 3a! 7 b!Imp. Chem. Ind.,Ord. ora kj ii! 42/6 | 42/- jae 

119 0,3 7 Si | 4H | 13h¢| 1845 Imperial Tobacco, 41... Se, See 

1 713 6 $7/ 32 10 ¢| 10 ¢!'Lancs. Cotton, Stk. ii’ sa/3 | 33/9 (5 ' 

i 1 9 i 3 12 51/6 42/14) We! We pre & Sarr Ord. fen | 43/1pxd 42/6nd, 40 

118 9/3102] 61/6, 52/6 | 5 £) 15 ¢ ‘London Brick, Ord. Stk. {i/| 57/6 | 57/6 |S 35 
11711/3 9 4f] 53/6) 34/14) Te chin nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-, ;  36/-xd, 35/04 T 20 
(119 6/39 52/3 | 43/3 | Def. Stk. f1...... | ay | 43% sue 

; 218 5; 310 Wt 23, i "1 ve ” Protea SAP ent. oc. ss i iy 294 ei 
13 7 57 ¢| 155 | Sethe Ood i 1.|) 53/ 53/3 | 60) 

37 78/9 | 57/98 a! “Shell” Tra Cord. Stk, til 63/9 | 63/9 |) 

3 8 6H | SR | 1be) Ta | ube Invst., Ord. Stk. £1. ee ae 

a) a | its) 34 ¢ HumerE Newer Ord Se fill 12/6 | 15/6 oti 

85/9 | . 4@ ||Woolworth (FW ), Ord. gn w/- | 71/9 \4 






(a) Intecim. @) Final. 
tax at 9. in £ 


. Notes on the following company repet 
British Match Corporation ; 









} Price, | Price, Vieki, 
Name of Security t July 21, Aug S41 i 











(c) Whole year. (4) Int. paid half-yearly. @ To 


redemption date. { Free of tax. (s) Yield basis 12% (p) Plus tax free bass 4 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


the week ended July 30, 1949, total 
fo revenue was £81,729,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £53,944 ,000 and 
issues to sinking funds nil. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £3,704,000, the 
surplus accrued since April Ist is £16,251,000 
against £219,018,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 

ANC EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 










; July J July | July 
31, 30 
1948 


April | April ms 
Revenue 1 | ] Week | Week 
to | to Jended | ended 

‘ 

' 


1949 

















NUE | 

“ e 93,708 259, 8 
Gilitn.ic..:-- 20,750) 26, 800! 
Estate, etc., Duties 176, 00 64,500) 62, 3,500) 5,400 
StampS...... 6-5 48,504 20,035; 16, 1,300; 1,200 
Profits Tax... \ | 949 00 31,510) 71, wan 6,200 
BP Saideny 6: 7 ’ oe 
Other Inland Rev.| —1,00€ eek ons 
SpecialContributn. 25, 0¢ 10, 750 100 





Total Inland Rev. 2085500] 483,938 464,0 


Customs....... +. | 829,650) 269,453, 253.4 
5,600] 246,100 218, 


30,298 29,724 


12,320) 10,224 
37,900, 39,900 























Total 
Dare eee > 149325¢ 50,220 50,124 
Motor Duties... . . | 54, 375 557 
Surplus War Stores 44,006 és 52 
Surphis Receipts 
from Trading... 18,00¢ re 
P.O. (Net Receipts) ie “ 
Wireless Licences. 12, 510 800 
Crown Lands... . . r A 180 100 
Receipts from, \ 
S 4,711 55 
Masoell, 22,772) 372 
SR tiealiseiensieed 
Total Ord. Rev... 3777750) 
Seu BaLancinc | 
Office... .. 4,000 
income Tax on 
EPT. Refunds! 5,700) 2,743) 232 
we ‘3943080111 10694 10551541 86,406 85,961 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(f thousand) hs 








127,509) 125, 


5,869 10,42: 


Miter increasing Exche. 

‘quer balances by {£194,110 to 
te eitst, the other operations for the cok decreased 
tional Debt by £18,621,155 to £25,330 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 
Nil 


Post Office ana WEE ISSUES (£ thousand) 


EPT. and ‘iene ote ede g is okeen s sees we 
lm tide Guarantees Act. 27000710 8) 

Cnmmaton Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)... 11: 4,200 
Act 1949, 5 Film Production (Special Loans) 





CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand) 


23% Det. Bonds. . . 85 , Treasury Bills .... 15,124 
Tax Reserve Certs. 9,854 Nat. Savings Certs, 600 
Other Debt :— 3% Def. Bonds... . 396 
Internal seeeees 4,612 oan. Annuities. 1,692 

oO 





r Debt :— 
External ..,.., 126 
Ways & Means Ad- 
vances .......! 3,230 
Treasury Deposit 
Receipts ....... 12,000 
14,551 33,168 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millon) 







Tota 







336°5 


522-8 5916+5 
506+ 5905-2 
322*1 5941.3 
330-8 6005-1 
329-9 6049-2 
July ¢ 345-2 063-5 
» 16 343-8 6099°4 
» 2 338-8 6088-6 
- 0 335:°5 6058 2 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 


SSs% & 









" 20 | 170-0 6 10 5-56 
” 27 | 170-0 3 10 5°79 

June 3] 170-0 +8 | 170-0] 10 628 | % 
» 0 | 170-0 | 401-2 10 5-68 | 4 
”, 11 | 170-0 | 276-6 0 5-92 | 5 
24 | 170-0 | 289-9 10 5°52 | 47 

July 1] 170-0 | 294-9 10 5-48 | 46 
» 8 4170-0 | 299-1 10 5 2% 
" 15 1170-0 | 293-8 10 5-56 | 46 


22 | 170-0 | 299 5 


ae 
So 
o 
$ 
fe te 
— 


On July 29th applications for bills to be paid on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted as to 
about 41 per cent of the amount applied for at £99 17s. 4d. 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted 
at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. £200 million (maxi- 
mum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for August 5th, 
For the week ended ended August 6th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the amount of £15 million 
(maximum), at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 



















































Ving tifheates -— 
RROOUNID. . os oc aneese ssh 2,100 2,000 |} 37,400 
Repayments .........60 4,000 | 2,200} 41,050 
Net Savings ........... ; 1,900 Dr 206 
Defence Bonds :— oukocieatcassieell 
es > 
Repayments ...........- 1,026 900 
Net Savings .......-..., 166 |Dr 410 842 
P.O. and Trustee Savings }-———} . 
Banks :— 
Receipts. .......-.65-.. | 11,549 | 11,213 | 207,255 
Repayments ..........04 13,986 15,780 | 225,013 
Net Savings ...........+ 
Total Net Savings......... 4,593 \Dr5,177 
Interest on certificates repaid 720 442 
Interest accrued on savings 






remaining invested ..,... 2,313 2,349 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 3, 1949 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ é 
Notes Issued:~ Govt, Debt... 11,015,100 
InCirewation 1307,468,315| Other Govt. 











Tn Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,228,710 
partment .. 42,779,518 | Other Secs. ... 741,688 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 14,502 
Amt, of Fid. 
ere 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion. (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


: £ fs : £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 349,753,941 
Rest........ ° 3,781,196 | Other Secs.;:- 42,116,597 
Public Deps.:- 45,313,024 | Discounts and 
872,493 | Advances... 13,048,369 


Securities.... 29,068,228 
Special Acca. 32,440,531 
Other Deps.:- 375,827,175 
Bankers 286, 








w. ese 286,067,038 |Notes........ 42,779,518 
Other Acets... — 89,760,137 pee iite 4,824,339 
439,474,395 439,474, 39, 


* Includi wer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Deb Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


({ million) 



















Tssue Defi. :- ~ i 

Notes in circulation..... + 91296 - 7/1305: 1,1307-5 
Notes in banking depart- 

WMS 6105s. «cine x0 53- 45-1, 42-8 
Government debt and 

ME Sees 349-2)1349-2/1349-2 

Other securities. ........ 0-7 «0-8 60-7 

ine avtninsia +tcime< Oe l 0- 0-2 0-2 

Valued ai s. per fine oz... 172/3\| 172/3\ 172/3 


Banking Dept. :— 
its :-— 
iblic Accounts ........ 
Treasury Special Account 
oe 


Securities :-— 
Government... ....se00+. 
Discounts, ete.....+e0+++ 
SR ot tceere colvececes 
ye RRS eececces 


Banking dept. res.......... 


we yY 2 e 
a ~ Owe 
RkSkBas SSCs 
Ww AOrKroe Nero 


* Government debt is £11,015,200, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue raised 


£1,300 million to £1,350 
moillion on July 6, 1949, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 






Sirver 







RS. a. 
23.. Closed 
Jey 29... 113. «4 
se eee 112 12 
Aug. 1.. Closed 
ine 113 8 
oo. oe ns 8 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Whitehead iron and Steel.—Consolidated 
net profit increased from £290,209 to 
£351,671 in the year ended March 31, 1949. 
The dividend is maintained at 30 per cent. 

White, Tomkins and Courage.—Net pro- 
fit of White, Tomkins and Courage amounted 
to £59,417 (£60,355) in the year to March 
31, 1949. The dividend and bonus again 
total 12} per cent. 

Catalin.—Net profit of Catalin amounted 
to only £4,344 for the six months to June 30, 
1949. Since then, the dock strike has further 
adversely affected the company’s shipments 
abroad. 

Partridge, Jones and John Paton.— 
Group profit of Partridge, Jones and John 
Paton amounted to £73,705 in the year ended 
March 31, 1949. A dividend of 5 per cent 
(same) is recommended. 

Pirelli-General Cable Works.—Net profit 
of Pirelli-Genera! Cable Works declined from 
£1,236,559 to £1,031,469 in. the year to 
March 31, 1949. A dividend of 8 per cent 
(same) and bonus of 12 per cent (same) are 
recommended. 

Friary Holroyd and Healy’s Breweries.— 
Net profit of Friary Holroyd and Healy’s 





Pinchin Johnson and Associates.—Net 

rofit of Pinchin Johnson and Associates 
{enited amounted to £955,017 in the year 
to March 31, 1949, compared with an 
approximate total of £, 110,000 for four-fifths 
of the previous 15 months’ period. Group 

profit for the past year was £1,446,300. No 
comparative figures have been provided in 
the first consolidated accounts. 

Denny, Mott and Dickson._—Consolidated 
trading profit of Denny, Mott and Dickson 
increased from £308,680 to £312,060 in the 
year ended March 31, 1949. Group net 
profit declined from £107,0 065 to £97,345. 
Consolidated net current assets amounted to 
£1,506,000 at March 31, 1949. 





Capital Issues 


BONUS ISSUES 


Tecalemit.—Shareholders are to receive 
a bonus issue of 100 per cent by the issue 
of one 5s. share for each Ss. share held. 
The issue will capitalise £556,968 held in 
share premium account. Ai a meeting on 
August 24th, 1,000,000 £1 preference 
shares are to be created of which 700,000 
shares may be issued subject to market 
conditions. 


2,000,000 4 per cent cumulative 
£1 preference shares offered at par, 

Mitchell Cotts.—Applications have been 
received for 1,777,814 ordinary shares jp 
response to the offer to shareholder & 
1,066,490 shares. ‘The offer at 21s. per shy. 
of 250,000 4} per cent cumulative redeem. 
able £1 preference shares has been fully 
subscribed. 

Anglo-American Corporation of Soup 
Africa.—The corperation has accepted » 
offer from E. Oppenheimer and Sop » 
subscribe for 200,000 10s. ordinary shares 
at 130s. a share. 

Murex.—Treasury consent has been given 
for the issue of one £1 ordinary shite fo 
each share held to capitalise £1,000,000 ¢ 
reserves. 

Pye Radio.—An issue has been made ¢ 
£500,000 4 per cent 10-year note. 

Guest Keen and Nettlefolds.—[pj.. 
writers have had to take up 31.2 per coy 
of the 2,256,630 £1 ordinary shares offered 
at 37s. 6d. per share 


New Issue Prices’ 


Enamel 


‘ i a ie 
ssue rice Aw 


(ay | 1 


Breweries declined from £275,037 to _ Debenhams.—The Capital Issues Com- {ni “gon ee oe Bi 9 
212,554 in the year ended June 30, 1949, mittee has approved a bonus issue of 300 soc. Fisherie sy et 21/0 | 19/0-195 
The dividend js maintained at 15 per cent Per cent to capitalise £1,500,000 reserves by Babcock & Wileox (20/- paid) ,.{ 57/6 18/10)—19"% 
for the year. way of distributing three Is shares for each - ee artis Sahay 5 ere : 4 6 a 
Ford Investment.—Net profit of Ford 1s. share held. rot Butterworth, Pref.......+.-.-4 20/6 | 20/%— 
Investment declined from £251,848 to United Dairies.—Application has been  Fattorini, Pref... .........5. 20/3° | 20/921 
£151,671 in 1948. No dividend has again made to the Capital Issues Committee for seen ane te ae ~ eas 
been recommended. approval ¢ a = per cent bonus issue, tO  Gaest, Keen (20/0 paid) ....... 37/6 | 19/4— 
Smethwick Dr Forgings. capitalise 1,488, Ol out of share premium Hamer-Porter Paints, Pref. ....) 21/6* | 21 
: op gings.—Group net = t by the cistribution of one {1 Do. Ord, 5) ssseeeeeeeres 
profit after £103,358 (£108,000) taxation of coun 2 Ilford (10, - et Sh cb@erencced 
Smethwick cp Forgings amounted to ordinary share for every two £1 shares held. Liebixs, 44% casveeeees 
£84,375 (£56, 846) in the year to March 31, Gestetner.—Holders of the 5s. ordinary N, Rhodesia (fas pai ves 
1949. The ordinary dividend has been in- Stock are to receive one new 5s. NOM-VOUIME J jxtor (RA)... sees 


cteased from 25 per cent to 30 per cent, the 
same as paid for each of the 8 years prior to 


“A” ordinary share for each 5s. stock unit 
held. 





Nairobi, 34% (£30 paige ici.s..% 98 
Patous & Baldwins, Ord. (£2 pd.) 85/0 


1946. OTHER ISSUES Teloph & Soe tee Spo eb, Toh | ee 
Hoffnung, $.—Consolidated net profit of | Babcock and Wilcox.—Underwriters have batt Se FP, +30: | 2 | eae 

S. Hoffnung increased from £121,400 to been left with 37.1 per cent of the 716,609 “To pret 2) oe | Note 
136,983 in the year ended March 31, 1949. £1 ordinary shares offered to shareholders Whiteley (B.) ..........-...-- | 10/0 | 3m 
e ordinary dividend is held at 10 per cent. at 57s. 6d. and with 81.7 per cent of the * Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company repo 
appear in the Supplement: General Electric Company ; Whitehead Iron and Steel; British Match Corporation ; 
S. Hoffnung and es 




































































































Prices ! } Net Oss Pri | { { 
Year 1949 | Name of Securit Hes Jul 21, A eb A ak A aa Year 1319 | Die ‘deals | N July 2 _ hn 
ame y ug. t ug. i vi | ame of Securit ug 
Pee waag. 5 ia ee.) we, ee , \ 4s m9" 188") 
H (mn) | Low | 
ii = s. dad.) s. | } { 
1008 War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 149-51) 1 3 6|2 6 ¥ % | OTHER SECURITIES gad 
1 99 ag ee Se Feb, 15, mS ot) Bt 1210);1 7 1064 ‘| ‘3 id \Australia 34% 1965-69. ....| 99 | = 98h ie 
102 100—s | |War Bonds 2 @ Mar ar. 1, 1-53!) 1 100 6 7:2 8 TH 103, Birmingham 23%, 1955-57. Ss | & 5 of 
1 |\War Bonds 24%, Mar. 1, 1952-54) 100 74.29 64 6 80 «| 50 ¢ \Anglo-American Corp., 10/-. ot ob 38 
104 War Loan 348 ater Dec. 1 1952) 9 | 9% 0 2/313 4 9 $0| 25 blanineir Ole Taxd Tyxd 404 
103 | War Bon 4% Aug, 15, i 985xd) ll 2:213 80/ 69) 5 a} 10 } /Assoc, Electrical, Ord. . 71/6 71/6 |} 4 30 
104% | \Funding 29% June 15, tosses 57... 100 | 100 1010 216 1 82/6 69/6 | PIS @| 22h ¢ \Assoc.Port.Cem.Ord Stk. iil 72/- | 72/- |}6 $? 
1054 | \\Nat. Det. 3° July 15, 1954-58. 100} 12 0 219 24 33/10}: | 40 ¢) 40 ¢ |AustinMotor, ‘A‘Ord Stk. § + 23/9 9 8b) 
106% | 100 | War Loan 3% Oct. 1 100, | 101 11 11 | 2:19 104 81/- | 10/5 | 14! 7% 6 Barclays Bank Ord. 70/9xd 70/6xd 3.195 
104 | 97} |'Sav, Bonds 3% A 5 955) 65, 16 2 3 5 6H 181/9 | 142/6 | 125 ¢ $8 a [Bass Ratclif, Ord. AL... ti) age/= | 1486/6 |S 
102 96} | Funding 24% April 1 14 3) 217 114 103/9| 9/6) 8 a) b | British Oxygen, | 93/- , 92/6 ies 
i 15, 1959-69... 17 1) 3 5 3H 38/9) 32/3 | ya 5 b liCourtaulds, Ord. {1 ....... | 32/6 | 32/6 | 4B) 
90... 8 3) 3 3 9 30/- | 21h c | ae Berman Co., Ord. 4/-..... | 25/6 | 25/- tat 
Bond 1 17 813 5 21 My/- | 21/9 I 8 | ‘Dorman Long, Ord. Ls ae | 28/9 | 28/9 | ; 
| May 1, 1964-67. | 18 8,3 2 Ti/- | 59/6 | i 15 4 : | Dunlo Rubber, 60/- | 60/- }§ $} 
116 | 108 | Vict. Bonds 4% Set 1920-76 108} | 11 0'3 4 91 49/43) 41/71) 3 b |/Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. fi. ii! 42/6 | 42/- 135 
lk 933 |\Sav. ot aie rs 1965-75.) | 9% 19 0,3 7 OF ed | ‘i | 13ha | 184 6 | Irmperial Tobacco, {1...-.. on 5 $a 
ll 103$ | Consols 4% ter Feb. 1, 1967)... ; 104}xd! 104 11 7,3 6 9] 37/3! 32 10 ¢| 10 ¢/'Lancs. Cotton, Stk. fi) 34/ 33/9 $8) 
107 97¢ | Cony. 34% (af ter Apr. lL, 1961)..|; 99 97 19 9) 312 8f] 51/6 42 1} 10 ¢} 10 ¢\\Lever & Unilever, Ord. {1..|) 43/ Apxd 42/6ud, 48 | 
81 71 || Treas. Stk. 24% (after Apr. “43918 Hi 18 9/310 11f| 61/6. 52/6, - ¢| 15 ¢\'London Brick, Ord. Stk. al u/s ; 51/6 18 4 
X 87 | Treas. Stk. 3% (after Apr. i 88 1711) 3 9 4f) 53/6 3 Me hb | ‘P'chin F'nson, Ord. Ste 10/- | xa T 2H 
102% | 908 |'Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct 1, 1986-96 92 19 6/3 9 Of 52/3 ss 1 te 4 bP. & O., Def.'Stk. {1...... 4 4 
81 Tp |\Consols 24% ......eecccese +e 72 18 5/310 0 af | 2 | Whe. 17 4 Prodential, ‘a’ ai. Perk oo svt ey 
Brit. El. 3% Gd. Apr. i 3 18 813 7 14 57/9 s/o) 1 ¢| |Stewarts & Lloy or 
||Brit. El. 3% Gd. Mar. 1 19 0/3 7 94 78/9 se | 13 3 Shell" Transpo, Ord 3 Stk ti a 
ae 2 Reh es 2 1996/3 8 44 648 oh b a Tube Invst., Stk. fs ia ea 
3% Gé.Ape. 1 1960-75] $8 6 1811/3 7 54 87/- | Mge a || Turner & Newall, oh 
1’ 1990 13 9 Ol] 85/9 | 11/3 | 55 b SD cleotenn i baton ‘ 
nen yields we that i 
a date. Such yields are marked ‘!’. this rule two exceptions et 
aa cent and Cooly & per eeu) on which Yields ae take to earliest date (a) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (dé) Int. paid half-yearly. @ To 
. @. (mn) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at %. in {. : free bons 
average life 15 years 6 months. (f) Flat yield. redemption date. t Free of tax.  (s) Yield basis 12% (p) Plus tax 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 30, 1949, total 
ordinary revenue was £81,729,000, against 
qrdinary expenditure of £53,944,000 and 
issues to sinking funds nil. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £3,704,000, the 
surplus accrued since April Ist is £16,251 ,000 
against {219,018,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
ANC EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 


















Est} April | April 
Revenue —. 1 | 1 [Week| Week 
1H9-5 6 to ended | ended 
| July | July | July 
‘ 
| 


























VENUE 
ce =. 1490000} 293,708) 259, 18,748) 16,024 
Pere ee 1 105,000] 20,750) 26,8 800! 800 
Estate, etc., Duties 176,000] 64,500) 62,2 5,400 
Siamp8......0+: 48, 20,035; 16, 300; 1,200 
Profits Tax .. . 240 31,510; 71, 600) 6,200 
Pd ksesss-- oe 
Other Inland Rev 7 
SpecialContributn. 100 
Total Inland Rev. 2085504 30,298 29,724 
CastOMS, vee ees | 829,65 269,453 253,4 10,224 
Excise ...+..« + «- , 663,600] 246,100 218,500} 37,900 39,900 
a | 
Total 
Excise ........ 50,124 
a ye Se en 557 
Surplus War Stores | 0 52 
. Receipts! 
from Trading. . , ae 
P.O.(Net Receipts) ; uw 
Wireless Licences . 800 
Crown Lands... . | 100 
Receipts from) 
Miscell, 372 
Total Ord, Rev... 
SatRasncane : Soar ro 
nl | 159,650} 48,960, 49, 4,000 
Income Tax on’ 
EPT. Refunds! 5,7( 2,743! 2,8 139} 232 
Total _.......... '394.3080\1110694 10551541 86,406 85,961 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 


836,369 983, 
3,603) 


sete eee 


Miter increasing Exchec 
‘quer balances by £194,110 to 

rpg! the other operations for the sok decreased 
National Debt by £18,621,155 to £25,330 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 
Nil 





945, s. 3(1)..... . . 4,200 
Production Speck Loans) 


Bete nnne 
tO ee eee eeeeeereseone 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


23% Det. Bonds. . . 85 , Treasury Bills .... 15,124 
ax Reserve Certs. 9,854 Nat. Savings Certs. 600 
Other Debt ;— 3% Def. Bonds. . . . 396 
Internal tenes +» 4,612 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,692 
Other Debt :— 
External ....., 126 
Ways & Means Ad- 
Vanc®S .......3 3,230 
Treasury Deposit 
meceipts ....... 12, 


—_—— 


14,551 33,168 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millon) 






bess Skee EERE s 


(£ million) 





@ 

May 6] 170-0} 318-3] 170-0] 10 6-22 | 39 
» 13] 170-0 | 302-0 | 170-0] 10 653 | 4% 
» 20 | 170-0 | 300-6 | 170-0] 10 5-56 | 45 
~ «27 | 170-0 | 288-3 | 170°0] 10 6°79 | 49 
June 3] 170-0] 312-8 | 170-0] 10 5-28 | 3% 
» 30] 1700 | 01-1} 17000] 10 5-68 | 44 
", 11} 170-0 | 276-6 | 170-0] 10 5-92 | 54 
» 24 | 170-0 | 289-9 10 552 | 47 
July 1] 170-0 | 294-9 0 5-48 | 46 
» 8] 170-0 | 299-1 10 5% | 42 
” 15 1170-0 | 293-8 10 5:56 | 46 
” 22 | 170-0 | 299 5 10 539 | 43 


29 | 170-0 | 321-6 


On July 29th applications for bills to be paid on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted as to 
about 41 per cent of the amount applied for at £99 17s. 4d. 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted 
at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. £200 million (maxi- 
mum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for August 5th. 
For the week ended ended August 6th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the amount of £15 million 
(maximum), at 6 months. 


S 
fe 
8 
te 
_— 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 


















Week Ended pr. 1 to 
July 24, | July 23, | July 23, 
1948 1949 1949 





vings Certificates :— 
eee eee 

















Repayments .........065 41,050 
Net Savings ........... ° 3,650 
Defence Bonds :— slices 
Receipts....... ie ahve ; 11,455 
Repayments ..........- ; 1,026 900 12,297 
Net Savings ........... . [br 166 (Dr 410 [Dr B42 
P.O. and Trustee Savings | — 
Banks :— | 
Receipts. ........5..-5 | 11,549 | 11,213 | 207,255 
Repayments ........0008 13,986 | 15,780 | 225,015 
Net Savings ........... i 2,437 [Dr 4,567 17,758 
Total Net Savings......... 4,593 \Dr5,177 
Interest on certificates repaid 720 442 
Interest accrued on savings 


remaining invested ...... 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 3, 1949 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued:~ | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1307,468,315| Other Govt. 











In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,228,710 
Pariment .. 42,779,518 | Other Secs... . 741, 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 14,502 
Amt. of Fid. 
OSS xa cn 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ ; £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt, Secs..., 349,753,941 
Rest........, 3,781,196 Other Secs:- 42,116,597 
Publie Deps.:- 45,313,024 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 12,872,493 | Advances... 13,048,369 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 29,068,228 
Special Acct. 32,440,531 


A a + 42,179,518 
Other Accts... Bonnier erst 4,824, 


439,474,395 439,474, 39, 


° i uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of Notional Dove Dividend Accounts. 








COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 

























Tssue Depi. _— 

Notes in circulation. .... + 91296 - 7/1305-11307-5 
Notes in banking depart- 

BN Gis. . A RS 53-6) 45-1) 42-8 
Government debt and 

securities® ........... 1299-91349: 2)1349-2/1349-2 
Other securities. ........ Q- 0-7 0-8) 0-7 
CAG  nwerpincie eqeme <b 0-2; 0-2 


0-2 0-2) 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 172/3| 172/3\ 172/3 
Banking Dept. :—~ . ‘ 


its -— 


iblic Accounts ........ 11-4 ll- 12-9 
Treasury Special Account 27° 32-4 32-4 
NN cs s:s ciatioens 297-0! 294-0 286-1 
pS Pee ener *] 91-4 91-0! 89-8 
Total..... et eenede v'ems 3 417-6) 418-6) 421-2 

Securities :-— 
Government......s000+- 349-8 
Discounts, etc......ee0+: 13-0 
SE So ¢5.ccuve abeesne 29-1 
aa bass Gos coegetes 391-9 
Banking dept. res...,...... 47-6 
yo 
/o 
11-3 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,300 million to £1,350 
roillion on July 6, 1949. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :-— 
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NEW BUSINESS 
CONTACTS IN CANADA 


We are prepared to give practical 

help and guidance to British business 

men in establishing new trade 
connections in Canada 


ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated In Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C3 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
£ 18,000,000 
107,080,000 
198,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

11948 Accounts) 





HOUBLON-NORMAN FUND 


The Trustees of the Houblon-Nerman Fund, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee, have made the following awards for 
1949/50 :-— 

Fellowship 
J. A. S. L. LEIGHTON-BOYCE. Research Student, University of 


Oxford. 
Country Banking in the 18th and early 1%h centuries. 


Research Grants 
W.C. E. HARTLEY. Bank Official. 
History of Banks, Bankers and Banking in Yorkshire. 
J. M. HOLDEN (Fellow 1948/49). Assistant Lecturer, London School 
of Economics from October, 1949. 
Historical Study ot Negotiable Instruments. 
F. R. J. JERVIS. Assistant Lecturer, Technical College, Derby. 
Economic Development of the Large-Scale Retail Unit. 
F. A. JUDD. Bank Official. 
Migration of Industry from the United Kingdom to British Terri- 
tories Overseas since 1945. 
R, 0. ROBERTS (Renewed for a second year), Lecturer, University 
College of Swansea. 
Economic History of Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting in Wales. 
P. E. SMART (Renewed for a second year). Bank Official. 
Banking Case Law. 
J. A. P. TREASURE, Assistant Lecturer, University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff. 
Economic and Financial Problems of the British Film Industry. 
J. S. G. WILSON, Lecturer, London School of Economics. 
Development of Indian Banking since 1939. 


An offer of awards for 1950/51 will be made early in 1950. Further 
information may be obtained from the Secretary, Houbion-Norman 
Fund, c/o The Bank of England, London, E.C.2, 





UNIV ERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA | 


ae are invited for two Research Assistantships in Social 
Studies at a salary of £450 per annum. Applicants should be gradu- 
ates in History or Economics or Sociology or Political Science or 
Philosophy. The appointments will date from October 1, 1949. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, University 
College, Singleton Park, shoots | Has" whom applications must be 
recetved on or before September 3 


-The Economist’s Bookshop Ltd. 


caters for specialists and students in 






Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
West Eno Branch: 304 Bury Street, St, James's 


at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, Londen, S.W.1. 


Printed im Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal $t., Kingsway, 
U.S. Representative : 


| 
| 





THE ECONOMIST, August 6, igy 


JS AGGREGATE ASSETS y 
at 3ist March, 1948. Established nearly 90 years 


£98,485, 109 





Con 


NEW. ZEALAND 


Incorporated with lumted liability in New Zealand 







Pepresented at over 260 ‘points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Sameg, 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, NZ 
P. L. Porter, General Manager, ( 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egy 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register Ne. 1 Cairo. 


London Office: 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
O. M. Samuel, Manager. 


J 











FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND - -  ~- £3,000,000 


ae as Uae 


6 &7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE— 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


The Department of Commerce has a limited number of vecenge 
in September next for suitable students wishing to prepare 
Intermediate and Final examinations of London (External) 
(Econ.) and B.Com. Degrees and Business Administration. One- 
Course. For would be students residing outside Southend, 

ments will be made for suitable accommodation supervised % 
College Authorities, Foreign students accepted.—Enquiries 
addressed to the Principal of the Municipal College, Victoria Circus 
Southend-on-Sea. 


<oewnete —ee 


The London School of Economics ena Political Science nr 


of London) may award to men and women graduates one or mor 

Research Studentships of the value of £250 a year for full-tim 
research, and one or more Leverhulme Research Studentships (each 
of the value of £50 a year, supplemented in the case of full-time 


students by a maintenance grant of £2@0), for tull-time or part-time 
research at the school. A limited number of Bursaries to assist 
postgraduate students no Pere with esearch may also be awarded 
on proof of financial nee 

One postgraduate Scholarship in Business Administration of te 
value of £200 a year will also be offered for award in October,108 
tenable for one year only, to enable a graduate (man or w® to 
undertake the one-year postgraduate course in Business Administ. 
ion. 

Application forms, which must be returned by September 6, 194, 
may be obtained from the Sec etare, London School of Economits, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C 

‘ ECRETARY/ACCOUNTANT, F.C.1.S. (35), seeks appointment # 
‘\D Secretary or Assistant Sec:etary. Sound experience ex 
and administrative duties, accountancy, company w, 
practice, costing, taxation and staff control. London area preferred 
Salary £1,000-£1,200.—Box 179. 


NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 


PRINCE OF | WALES LES ROAD, N.WS. 


New session begins ‘15th S September, 1949. 
Applications are now being considered for the following day courses =. 
ONE YEAR COURSES FOR LONDON EXTERNAL INTERMEDIATE © 
. EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS, COMMERCE AND ECONOMICS. 


ONE DAY A WEEK COURSES IN COMPANY SECRETARYSHI 
COST ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS AOMINISTRATION. 


ONE MONTH FULL-TIME COURSE IN “‘HUMAN ASPECTS e 
MANAGEMENT "’ (beginning 26th September). 


Enrolment week for evening courses 19th-23rd September, 190, 
Particulars on application 





dit OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 325 
W.C2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newsparer, Li e 
New. York, 6.—Saturday, August 6, 1949. 


London, 
R. S.. Farley, 111, Broadway, New 
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